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CHAPTER  I. 

The  people,  as  a  rule,  were  certainly  not 
•church-goers  in  Hanover,  and  it  required  some- 
thing to  stir  up  and  to  attract  them,  or — they 
did  not  go  at  all.  So  my  friend  the  popular 
preacher  was  peculiar  in  his — I  can  call  it 
nothing  else — bufifoonery,  and  in  his  pronounced 
free-thinking.  Another,  the  head  of  the  pietists, 
so-called,  was  peculiar  in  his  sanctimoniousness. 
There  was  another,  who  was  peculiar  in  his 
ornate  high-flown  oratory,  in  regard  to  which, 
though  it  certainly  drew  the  '  itching  ears,'  it 
was,  I  believe,  with  half  the  congregation  a 
case  of  '  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.'  There 
was  another,  who  was  very  peculiar  in  his 
excitement   and   enthusiasm.     He    shouted,   he 
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4  A  GOOD  WORTHY  SOUL. 

howled,  he  banged  the  cushion,  he  started 
back,  he  hung  over  the  pulpit.  His  hearers 
Avere  all  on  the  stretch  for  fear  he  shoUld  over- 
reach himself;  thej  watched  him  with  intense 
anxiety,  as  sight-seers  used  to  watch  Blondia 
on  the  tight^^-rope,  expecting  every  moment  he 
would  fall.  When  nothing  peculiar  occurred, 
the  churches,  even  of  a  large  parish,  Avere 
almost  deserted. 

One  good,  worthy  old  soul,  whom  1  knew  as 
a  hard  worker  in  visiting  (quite  a  strange  case 
with  the  clergy  of  those  times),  a  man  who 
was  kindness  itself  to  his  poor  parishioners,  had 
no  gift  of  eloquence,  nor  any  peculiarity  except 
— twaddle,  and  he  preached  to  empty  benches 
in  one  of  the  largest  churches. 

I  heard  a  high  official  asked  by  the  King  at 
the  dinner-table  one  Sunday  if  he  had  been  to 
church. 

*  God  forbid,  your  Majesty !  I  never  go  to 
church,  nor  to  the  theatre  either.' 

I  maintain  his  Excellency  would  not  have 
dared  to  give  such  an  answer  had  not  church- 
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going  been  at  a  veiy  low  ebb.  I  was  walking 
to  my  own  service  one  Sunday  morning  in 
oompany  with  one  of  the  Chamberlains,  and  we 
passed  the  open  door  of  the  German  Chapel 
Royal.    I  asked, 

'  Are  you  going  in  V 

*  x4.ch,  bewahr  !'  he  said,  '  old  preaches ! 

— who  could  stand  that?' 

So  it  was;  the  generality  went  to  hear  a 
man  preach,  not  to  worship  God.  There  was 
no  question  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  duty 
of  going  to  church  regularly  every  Sunday  to 
praise  the  Lord  for  His  mercies  and  to  pray  for 
their  continuance,  but  the  majority  went,  if 
they  went  at  all,  to  hear  a  man  preach.  If  the 
man  was  one  who  pleased  them,  they  went ;  if 
it  was  a  man  who  did  not  please  them,  they 
did  not  go  at  all.  The  systeni  must  be  at  fault. 
Perhaps  this  made  it  necessary  to  have  some 
peculiarities,  not  to  say  eccentricities. 

We  often  went  to  stay  with  a  great  friend  of 
ours,  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  who  had 
been  much  in  England,  and  who  talked  to  us 
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about  the  low  standing  of  the  clergy  in  Ger- 
many, of  their  uninteresting  service,  and,  in  fact, 
of  the  sad  state  of  religion.  Their  pastors,  he 
said,  were  badly  paid  and  badly  appointed,  Avith 
no  prizes  to  look  to  ;  they  were  recruited  gener- 
ally from  the  lower  class,  and  in  a  common  way 
did  not  enjoy  the  respect  of  the  upper  classes. 
They  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  conse- 
quently religion  fell  into  contempt.  For  himself 
and  his  immediate  family,  he  said, 

'  We  are  a  godless  set,  I  own  it ;  we  seldom 
go  to  church,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year,  at 
Christmas  or  Easter.  But  what  can  we  do? 
With  our  toothless,  uninteUigible  old  pastor  and 
his  superannuated  trash  by  way  of  prayer,  'tiff 
too  much  of  a  good  thing !  Why  don't  our 
authorities  give  us  a  liturgy  like  yours  ?  why 
do  they  let  all  depend  upon  a  man  ?  why  do 
they  give  free  scope  to  all,  even  to  the  old 
ones,  and  force  us  to  submit  to  the  ravin  g» 
and  rantings  and  extempore  prayers  of  those 
whose  talent,  if  they  ever  had  any,  is  worn  out 
threadbare  ? 
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'  No  wonder  we  are  discontented  and  seek  for 
a  change.  I  speak  feelingly,  as  I  am  personally 
concerned  in  the  status  of  the  clergy  and  re- 
spect for  the  Church.  I  hare  two  livings  in 
my  gift,  good  appointments  as  things  stand  in 
this  country,  small  cures,  country  parishes,  com- 
fortable homes,  thirteen  hundred  and  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

'  I  have  three  sons.  One  will  inherit  all  my 
entailed  property ;  to  the  others  I  can  give 
little,  but  that  little  would  make  them  very 
comfortable  in  addition  to  the  livings.  I  pro- 
posed the  Church  as  a  profession,  but  they 
spurned  the  idea.  I  begged  them  to  go  to 
the  university  and  reconsider  the  matter.  After 
a  year  there,  in  intimate  association  with  theo- 
logical students,  their  prejudices  were  confirmed 
more  strongly  than  ever  ;  they  would  not  give 
the  matter  a  second  thought :  they  would  go 
into  the  army.  They  knew  it  would  be  a  bare 
subsistence,  but  they  would  be  amongst  their 
brother  nobles,  and,  if  poor,  they  would  have 
many  friends  in  the  same  boat.     How  different 
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is  your  case  in  England!  Your  clergy  are 
gentlemen  by  profession.  The  status  is  hon- 
ourable, and  though  I  know  there  is  much 
poverty  and  many  very  small  cures,  still  there 
are  many  prizes,  and  that  makes  the  many 
enter  the  lists  from  the  middle  and  even  the 
higher  classes.  If  all  can't  get  prizes,  all  are 
respected.  Your  tailor's  son  becomes  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  your  tradesman's  son 
becomes  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  others 
hope  to  rise,  and  so  there  is  a  goodly  emu- 
lation, and  the  ranks  are  recruited  even  by 
Peers'  sons.  The  scions  of  noble*  houses  settle 
and  work  and  give  the  weight  of  example 
and  godly  teaching  even  in  small  villages; 
most  of  them  bring  as  much  money  into  the 
Church  as  they  take  out  of  it  in  salary ;  they 
employ  labour  and  circulate  money,  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  help  in  time  of  need.  They 
thus  win  hearts,  and  so  have  gi-eat  advantage 
in  their  endeavour  to  win  souls.  How  low  our 
clergy  stand  in  comparison !' 

No  doubt  my  German  friend  was  right ;  the 
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clergy  were  not  honoured  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  in  many  cases  deserved  to  be.  Good, 
Avorthy,  learned  men  as  they  were,  they  did 
not  hold  the  same  place  in  society  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  professions  of  law  and  physic. 
But  it  Avas  not  their  fault;  the  system  was  at 
fault.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  then 
King  of  Prussia  as  well  as  the  King  of  Hanover 
looked  at  these  church  matters  of  their  king- 
doms in  this  light,  and  were  both  anxious  to 
alter  them  if  possible,  first  by  changing  the 
titles  of  their  three  classes  of  Superintendent, 
Pastor,  and  Candidate  to  the  more  time-honour- 
ed titles  of  Bishop,  Priest^  and  Deacon,  and 
secondly,  by  introducing  a  formal  liturgy, 
framed  by  the  united  talent  of  a  synod,  to 
supersede  the  free  extempore  prayers  of  in- 
dividuals, who,  however  learned  and  eloquent 
they  may  have  been,  were  still  mere  men  who 
could  not  escape  the  common  natural  inroads  of 
old  age  and  infirmity. 

The  King  of  Prussia  actually  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  England  of  the  only  two  nobles  in  the 
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Prussian  church,  who  attended  an  ordination  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  who  were  order- 
ed to  make  special  inquiries  and  to  report  upon 
the  feeling  of  our  bishops  as  to  the  possibility  of 
an  amalgamation  of  the  two  Protestant  churches 
of  England  and  Germany.  The  matter  was,  I 
believe,  most  favourably  received  by  the  English 
Bishops,  and  submitted  afterwards  in  Germany 
for  consideration  to  synods  specially  convened 
by  command  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Han- 
over ;  but  most  unfortunately,  as  I  venture  to 
think,  it  met  with  opposition,  and  was  rejected 
by  a  great  majority  after  due  discussion  in  both 
those  countries.  Troublous  times  then  came  on, 
unsuitable  to  any  discussion  upon  the  status  of 
the  clergy,  who  certainly  had  not  the  respect  or 
confidence  of  the  advanced  men  of  the  age,  and 
so  the  matter,  which  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and 
Hanover  had  at  heart,  dropped,  and  has  never 
been  revived.  And  under  the  present  services, 
without  any  liturgy  and  dependent  mainly — not 
to  say  wholly — upon  the  talent  of  individual 
preachers,  who  have  not  all  the  same  gift,  and 
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many  not  eveu  have  the  necessary  gift  of  elo- 
quence, the  worst  attended  places  of  worship 
in  the  world  are,  I  believe,  those  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  of  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

At  my  first  ball  I  found  out  to  my  surprise  that 
all  went  by  military  rank  at  the  Court  of  Han- 
over. The  king  kept  that  in  his  own  hands. 
Born  counts  and  barons  had  no  particular  pre- 
cedence. They  were  obliged  to  be  appointed  a 
Counsellor  (Rath)  of  some  sort  by  His  Majesty  in 
order  to  have  any  position  at  all.  Even  the  maids- 
of-honour  held  military  rank  of  major,  and  I 
found  the  same  was  accorded  to  His  Majesty's 
domestic  chaplain.  Wives  took  their  places  ac- 
cording to  their  husbands'  rank.  Mine  had 
her  orders,  as  she  entered  the  castle  the  first 
time,  to  take  her  place  next  below  a  lady  whose 
husband  had  lately   got   his    majority  in    the 
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Guards,  and  just  above  a  certain  Countess  (her- 
self of  low  origin,  she  was  only  admitted  to 
court  upon  her  marriage)  whose  husband  had 
been  made  a  '  Krieg's  Rath,'  which  gave  him  the 
rank  of  major,  but  only  according  to  the  date 
of  his  commission,  and  that  happened  to  be  a 
few  days  after  my  appointment.  My  wife  took 
her  place  as  she  was  ordered,  and  received  a 
very  friendly  greeting  from  the  major's  wife 
whom  she  was  to  follow. 

Soon  afterwards  entered  the  Countess,  who 
was  to  stand  below  my  wife.  She  joined  in 
the  conversation  of  the  little  chattering  coterie 
most  affably,  and  in  her  great  earnestness 
twisted  and  turned  and  wriggled  and  sidled, 
always  upwards  instead  of  downwards,  and, 
when  the  usual  notice  of  the  king's  coming  was 
given  by  some  raps  of  the  Hof-MarshalFs  baton, 
she  most  dexterously  turned  into  the  place,  in 
the  long  row  of  ladies,  above  instead  of  below 
my  wife.  The  latter  had  remarked,  and  been 
amused  at,  the  Avhole  manoeuvre ;  but  she  said 
nothing,  though  she  made  up  her  mind  to  be 
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on  her  guard  the  next  time,  and  frustrate  the 
countess's  artful  dodge.  However,  she  soon 
found  she  had  no  need  to  exercise  her  caution 
and  ingenuity,  for  the  Hof-Marshall  came  down 
the  hne  (as  she  found  afterwards  was  his  in- 
variable custom),  scanning  the  ladies  with  his 
hawk's  eye,  and  putting  all — ^including  the  in- 
sinuating Countess — into  their  right  places,  ac- 
cording to  his  list ;  and  so  he  prevented  any 
squabbles,  or  strife  of  tongues,  or  use  of  talons. 
All  were  ranged  in  strict  military  rank,  accord- 
ing to  Hanoverian  etiquette — military  rank  and 
no  other;  and  so  the  countess  had  to  pocket 
her  pride,  and  always  stand  below  the  pastorin. 

The  balls  were  very  magnificent,  but  after 
a  time  very  tedious  to  those  who  were  not 
dancers,  and  I  may  say — speaking  personally — 
particularly  to  myself,  Avho,  as  a  young  man, 
Avas  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  would  gladly 
have  taken  part  in  the  gaiety  where  everything 
that  could  make  a  ball  good — in  the  way.  of 
music,  lights,  parquets,  and  partners — was  per- 
fect ;   but  the  custom  of  the  country  did  not 
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recognise  the  pastor  as  one  who  ought  to  take 
part  in  such  a  matter,  and  most  of  those  who 
considered  riding  in  a  pastor  a  '  Bisschen  frivol,' 
would  have  been  still  stronger  in  their  con- 
demnation of  his  dancing.  Once,  and  only  once, 
I  did  try  the  floors,  and  was  dehghted. 

The  King  passed,  and  said, 

*  Doctor,  don't  you  dance  V 

'  Yes,  sir,'  I  said ;  and  I  took  my  wife,  who 
was  standing  by  (unexpectedly  disengaged,  as 
she  was  much  in  request  for  her  good  dancing, 
and  had  at  times  opened  the  balls  with  one  or 
two  of  the  King's  step-sons).  We  had  a  delight- 
ful waltz,  much  to  the  surprise  of  many — not 
only  that  a  pastor  should  dance  at  all,  but  that 
he  should  be  able  to  dance  as  fast,  or  faster, 
than  any  of  them.  But  the  fact  was,  I  had 
been  three  years  on  the  Continent,  as  a  young 
unmarried  man,  working,  after  I  left  Cambridge, 
for  the  diplomatic  service,  in  which  I  had  been 
promised  an  attacheship ;  and  I  had  danced  at 
various  courts  and  in  many  palaces  of  the  great 
with  the  best  and  swiftest  of  the  natives,  par- 
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iicularly  at  Dresden,  where  they  were  noted  for 
their  prowess  on  the  '  Hght,  fantastic  toe.' 

When  at  Naples,  1  had  met  my  wife  at  many 
and  many  balls  during  a  whole  winter,  and 
our  dancing  ended  in  an  engagement,  and  that 
engagement  changed  my  views  of  a  profession. 
We  both  agreed  we  had  had  enough  of  a 
foreign  life,  and  had  rather  settle  in  England  ; 
and  so  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  passing  examina- 
tions for  the  foreign  office,  and  I  went  home  to 
read  for  orders,  and  in  due  time  entered  the 
church,  little  thinking  that  my  lot  in  that  pro- 
fession would  soon  be  cast  in  Germany,  and 
that  I  should  spend  twenty  more  years  in  a 
foreign  land. 

I  often  fought  a  battle  afterwards  as  to  danc- 
ing, which  some  of  the  stiff  ladies  of  the  court 
— by  no  means  particular  as  to  many  points  of 
their  own  conduct — thought  inconsistent  with 
their  idea  of  the  due  gravity  of  a  pastor ;  but, 
in  deference  to  them,  I  never  danced  again  at 
the  palace,  as  I  saw  the  feeling  with  many 
persons  was  strong  against  it,  and  I  thought 
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it  best  not  to  .give  even  what  I  deemed  '  weak 
brethren '  or  sisters  reason  to  make  remarks ; 
but  I  always  stood  up  for  the  perfect  harmless- 
ness  of  the  amusement,  within  proper  hmits, 
and  always  maintained  that  it  was  natural  and 
was  permissible  according  to  Miriam's  example 
and  '  the  wise  man's  assertion  ' : 

'  There  is  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven  : 
There  is  a  time  to  laugh, 
And  a  time  to  dance.' 

However,  though  dancing  seemed  to  some 
outrageous  in  a  pastor,  playing  cards  did  not ; 
and  many  of  the  straitest  pietists  indulged  in 
a  game  of  whist,  and  for  money.  I  played 
very  often  at  the  court  balls  for  hours  together  ; 
in  fact,  we  had  a  table  reserved  for  us  every 
ball-night  during  the  whole  season,  at  which 
the  dear  old  grande  maitresse,  a  strict  member 
of  what  we  should  call  the  Methodists,  was 
always  one  of  the  party. 

Our  stakes  were  not  high,  and  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances  of  good  or  bad  luck, 
be  ruinous,  for  we  only  played  halfpenny  points ; 
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but  of  these  I  remember  one  night  to  have  won 
forty-eight,  so  we  played  for  money,  and,  as 
some  would  say,  we  gambled.  Our  real  object 
was  of  course  simply  'pour  passer  le  temps,' 
nnd  one  great  advantage  besides  this  was,  that 
the  whist-players  w^ere  never  obliged  to  get  up 
when  Royalty  passed  us.  We  continued  our 
fixed  attention  on  our  cards,  and  left  the  others, 
who  were  sitting  near,  to  pay  respect  by 
standing  up. 

And  really  sometimes  the  Royal  Personages 
might,  without  any  disrespect  being  intended,  al- 
most have  been  called  '  legion,'  for  there  was  the 
King,  and  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  and 
often  the  members  of  the  two  other  famiHes  of 
the  late  Queen,  who  had  been  Princess  of  Prussia 
and  Princess  of  Solms.  Then  there  was  the 
Ex-Reigning  Duke  of  Altenburg,  father  of  the 
Crown  Princess,  and  his  daughters,  who  resided 
in  Hanover ;  and  then,  on  grand  occasions,  there 
were  always  visitors.  Imperial  and  Royal  High- 
nesses, Grand-dukes  and  Archdukes,  and  Reign- 
ing Dukes  and  Princes  without  end,  so  to  be 
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saved  constant  jumping  up  and  doing  obeisance 
was  no  slight  exemption. 

We  had  also  all  refreshments  brought  to  us ; 
no  little  advantage,  when  it  is  remembered 
what  a  long  suite  of  rooms  was  opened  at  a 
court  ball,  and  what  a  distance  we  should  have 
had  to  travel  to  the  buffets  to  get  something 
substantial  for  the  inner  man,  which  had  been 
exhausted  by  being  stewed  for  sundry  hours  in 
the  usual  heat  of  a  Palace  Fete  between  twenty 
and  thirty  degrees  of  Reaumur. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1  REMEMBER  one  night  some  special  diversion 
was  caused  by  an  Englishman  who  made  one 
of  our  whist-party,  and  who  happened  to  be  a 
partner  of  the  old  grande  maitresse.  He  was 
very  httle  of  a  German  scholar,  and  drew  out 
much  laughter  in  many  of  his  remarks,  of  which 
I  believe  I  was  the  cause,  for  I  could  not  help 
it.  We  were  reckoning  honours  at  the  end  of 
the  hand,  and  he  turned  to  his  partner,  the  old 
baroness,  and  said,  '  Ich  hatte  die  Konig  und  Sie 
haben  eine  Knaben  gehabt ;'  meaning,  '  I  had 
the  king  and  you  had  a  knave.'  The  mistake 
in  the  genders  was  nothing. 

The   king   himself,    though    brought    up   at 
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Gottingen,  and  afterwards  for  many  years  in 
the  Hanoverian  Hussars,  seldom  put  an  article 
or  gender  in  the  right  place ;  but  here  the  joke 
was,  the  Germans  ahvays  counted  honours  in 
French,  and  '  valet,'  not  '  knabe '  was  our  knave  ; 
but  the  words  used  to  the  old  lady  implied,  in 
common  parlance,  she  '  had  had  a  son  ;'  still 
neither  she  nor  my  partner  laughed,  nor  even 
moved  a  muscle  of  their  countenances.  They 
— I  will  give  them  as  well  as  the  French  credit 
— never  laugh  at  an  Englishman's  mistakes  in 
speaking  their  language,  but  always  kindly  help 
him  out.  I  am  afraid  we  are  far  behind  them 
in  this  courtesy. 

I  can  give  an  instance.  I  was  once  next  to 
a  Frenchman  at  dinner.  He  offered  me  some 
dish,  which  I  declined,  saying,  'Merci,  mon- 
sieur, j'attends  les  hannetons.'  ('  Thank  you,  sir, 
I  am  waiting  for  the  cockchafers.')  I  had  seen 
the  '  menu '  at  the  beginning  of  dinner,  and  I 
made  a  mistake  between  '  hannetons'  and  'cane- 
tons.'  What  would  have  been  the  case  if  any 
one  of  us  had  said  to  a  foreigner,  *  May  I  help 
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you  to  ' — whatever  it  was,  and  he  had  answered,. 
'No,  thank  you,  sh';  1  will  wait  for  the  cock- 
chafers.' Risum  teneatis  amici  ?  I  am  afraid  I 
could  not  have  helped  it,  but  my  friend  th& 
Frenchman  never  even  smiled.  I  saw  my  mis- 
take immediately,  and,  turning  to  my  daughter 
next  to  me,  I  said, 

'  I  have  just  told  Mr.  de    I  would  wait 

for  the  cockchafers  instead  of  the  young  ducks.' 
She  looked  up  to  him  (with  whom  we  Avere 
on  intimate  terms),  and  she  laughed  and  re- 
peated what  I  had  just  told  her,  and  expressed 
her  wonder  at  the  possibility  of  his  restraining 
his  laughter;  but  he  merely  bowed  with  the 
greatest  politeness  and  said,  '  Monsieur  had 
evidently  made  a  mistake ;  we  were  all  apt  to 
make  mistakes  sometimes.  He  hoped  he  should 
never  be  so  ill-mannered  as  to  make  a  joke  of 
it.' 

So  with  the  remark  to  the  old  lady  that '  she 
had  had  a  child/  she  would  never  have  thought 
of  laughing  till  I  laughed,  and  explained  to  my 
friend  what  he  had  unwittingly  said ;  and  he 
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laughed,  and  we  all  laughed,  and  the  story  was 
blazed  abroad,  and  was  taken  to  the  old  king, 
who  never  forgot  it,  and  always  had  a  joke 
with  the  old  lady  upon  her  interesting  and  un- 
expected '  accouchement.' 

The  custom  there  was  to  play  so-called  long 
whist,  at  which  ten  was  game,  but  it  really  was 
scarcely  longer  than  our  short  whist,  for  all 
tricks  counted  two,  and  the  tens  were  reckoned 
in,  and  made  five  honours ;  so  three  by  tricks 
and  four  honours  won  the  game.  Supposing 
either  party  had  four  by  tricks,  that  was  eight, 
and  five  honours,  then  they  counted  on  three 
to  the  next  game.  This,  I  thought,  a  decided 
advantage,  and  made  that  game,  in  my  opinion, 
far  preferable  to  our  own  ;  for  with  us  it  often 
happens  that,  Avhen  the  markers  stand  at  four, 
an  excellent  hand  is  held,  perhaps  with  four 
honours,  and  the  game  is  won  and  the  cards 
thrown  up ;  whereas,  according  to  the  German 
mode,  the  whole — that  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  games  of  the  rubber — would  be  played  out, 
and  the  surplus  tricks  and  honours  counted  on 
to  the  next  game. 
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These  balls  were  given  by  the  king  regularly 
through  the  whole  winter.  Except  on  grand 
occasions,  when  the  fete  took  place  at  the  castle, 
and  all  eligible  at  court  were  invited,  only  a 
moderate  number  were  commanded  to  the  small 
palaces,  and  these  were  only  dancers.  The  list 
was  sent  round  to  the  different  barracks,  but 
'  only  dancers  were  to  put  down  their  names  ;' 
and  on  one  occasion  there  was  added  an  order, 

'  all  were  to  dance  with  Fraulein  von ,'  a 

young  lady,  daughter  of  a  great  friend  of  the 
King's,  ugly  and  a  bad  dancer,  who.  His  Ma- 
jesty had  heard,  had  been  at  sundry  balls,  and 
had  got  no  partners. 

The  young  men  banded  together,  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  their  orders  to  the  strict 
letter,  and  with  dances  and  extra  tours  they 
worked  the  poor  girl  off  her  legs,  and  she  was 
completely  exhausted  and  done  up  for  a  month. 
She  could  not  make  out  the  sudden  attention 
of  the  young  officers. 

Surprise,  excitement,  almost  consternation 
was  caused  one  night  at  a  court  ball  by  the 
appearance  of  a  magnificent  young  laird  in  full 
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Highland  costume,  bonnet  and  eagle's  feather, 
scarf  and  belt,  with  beautiful  cairngorm-mount- 
ed dirk,  skeandhu  in  his  sock,  and  strong  red 
naked  muscular  legs,  with  knotty  calves,  such 
as  are  now  seen  on  sundry  bicyclists,  but  were 
never  known,  if  they  existed,  forty  years  ago 
on  any  but  the  sturdy  northern  mountaineer. 

But  another  case,  that  astonished  the  natives 
still  more,  was  that  of  a  noted  gallant  ofBcer  in 
Highland  uniform,  not  only  with  brawny  bare 
legs,  but  tattooed  all  over  with  lizards,  snakes, 
tortoises,  &c.,  most  beautifully  and  artistically 
drawn  and  coloured  by  the  natives  of  Burmab, 
where  he  had  long  been  quartered.  A  little 
•German  baroness,  top  old  and  ugly,  one  might 
have  thought,  to  have  scruples  or  prejudices 
of  delicacy  in  such  a  case,  burst  forth  in  horror, 

'  Ach  !  ih  !  Herr  Je,  mein  Gott !  Was  ist 
das?  Auf  einem  Hof-Ball !  iu  Damengesell- 
schaft !  Dicke,  haarige,  scheussliche,  nackte 
Beine  !  das  ist  aber  zu  viel !  Das  ist  sonderbar, 
nicht  zu  sagen  gemein !  Und  das  erlaubt  die 
Konigin  Victoria  V  * 

*  '  Oh  !  gracious !  Lord  Jesus  !  my  God !  what  is  that  ? 
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I  remember  to  have  witnessed  something  of 
the  same  sort  of  commotion  at  a  ball  at  the 
Tuileries,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  upon 
the  appearance  of  a  burly  red-legged  Highland 
officer,  who  sat  himself  down  near  me,  and 
next  to  the  then  famed,  still  beautiful  Countess 
Guiccioli.  She  jumped  as  if  she  had  been  shot, 
and  though  she  was  not  voluble,  like  the  little 
German  baroness,  though  she  said  not  a  word, 
she  gave  full  expression  to  her  feelings  by  a 
look  of  withering  scorn  as  she  Avalked  away  in 
dignified  stateliness ;  and  really,  without  pre- 
tending to  the  delicacy  of  the  Yankee  lady  who 
covered  the  bare  pedestals  of  her  piano  with 
neat  little  frilled  trousers,  I  must  own,  not 
being  a  Scotchman,  that  I  think  naked  ourang- 
outang  legs  at  a  court  ball  savour  more  of  bar- 
baric than  civilized  fashion,  and  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  European  society. 

At  one  ball  I  trod  upon  a  brilliant  brooch,  but 

fortunately  did  not  break  it.     I  took  it  immedi- 

At  a  Court  Ball !  in  Ladies'  Society !  Thick,  hairy, 
horrid,  naked  legs !  that  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing ! 
That  is  out  of  the  way,  not  to  say  vulgar !  And  that  is 
allowed  by  Queen  Victoria?' 
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ately  to  the  Controller  of  the  Household,  who 
pooh-poohed  my  idea  of  its  being  diamonds, 
saying,  'It  was  often  so,  people  picked  up 
many  jewels,  and  brought  them  to  him,  but 
they  were  mere  paste,  and  nobody  ever  inquired 
after  them.'  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  brooch 
again,  and  convinced  him  that  it  was  really  dia- 
monds, and  sure  enough  the  owner  reported 
herself,  and  reclaimed  her  really  valuable  pro- 
perty, thanking  me  much  for  giving  it  up  to  the 
Hof-Marshall,  at  which  I  was  a  little  surprised, 
not  knowing  what  else  a  gentleman  could 
possibly  be  supposed  to  do  with  an  article 
of  which  appropriation  could  only  have  been 
stealing. 

At  another  ball  I  saw  a  large  garter  on  the 
floor,  and  was  just  going  to  pick  it  up  when  one 
of  the  aides-de-camp  stepped  before  me,  and 
immediately  took  it  off  to  the  King.  It  was 
light-blue  watered  silk,  and  of  immense  size.  It 
was  evidently  made  out  of  an  old  ribbon  of  a 
Guelphen-Order  Grand  Cross.  The  King  imme- 
diately spotted  one  tall,  stout  lady,  the  wife  of 
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a  grandee,  decorated  with  that  order,  who, 
according  to  common  report,  was  not  very 
particular  in  her  conduct,  and  there  was  not 
much  of  the  '  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense '  in  the 
King's  banter  upon  the  size,  and  make,  and 
quahty,  and  the  loss  and  recovery  of  such  a 
useful,  and,  he  should  have  thought,  necessary 
part  of  her  costume. 

Balls  produce  curious  things,  and  1  think  I 
found  something  more  extraordinary  than  the 
long  and  large  garter.  It  was  at  a  ball  given 
by  the  Reigning  Highness  of  one  of  the  numerous 
little  principalities  of  the  neighbourhood.  From 
one  of  the  dancing  crowd,  I  could  not  say  from 
which,  I  saw  something  drop,  and  not  making 
out  Avhat  it  could  be,  I  let  my  pocket-handker- 
chief drop  over  it,  put  both  into  my  pocket,  and 
went  into  the  next  room  for  examination.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  pair  of  dirty  white  worsted 
socks!  I  could  not  find  anyone  who  owned 
them,  though  I  asked  on  all  sides ;  probably  no- 
body dared  to  brave  the  ridicule  of  owning 
them.      So    I    took   them   home,   and,   I  may 
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add,  I  '^treasure  them  as  a  curiosity  unto  this 
day. 

My  wife,  upon  our  return  to  the  inn,  showed 
them  to  her  German  lady's-maid,  and  asked  for 
an  explanation.  Her  idea  was  that  the  young 
lady,  when  dressed  for  the  ball  at  the  Schloss, 
had  been  inspected  by  her  mother,  who,  deem- 
ing her  not  tiffled  out  sufficiently  behind  to 
satisfy  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  day,  took  up 
the  first  thing  at  hand  (this  roll  of  worsted 
socks)  and  stuck  it  under  her  daughter's  gown 
as  bustle,  and,  as  she  bounded  in  a  Polka  or  a 
Schottish,  it  had  jolted  out  of  its  ornamental 
place  on  to  the  floor. 

However,  we,  who  witnessed  the  departure  of 
the  company  after  the  ball,  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  I  think  now  we  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head.  The  people,  or,  rather,  I  should 
say  the  highest  nobility  and  the  others  admitted 
to  court,  were — most  of  them — very  poor,  and 
there  was  not  a  carriage  amongst  them.  The 
court  officials  and  all  strangers,  as  I  heard 
afterwards,  were  allowed  to  send  to  the  princely 
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marshall  and  order  a  carriage  on  the  night  of  a 
ball  upon  payment  of  a  thaler  fee,  but  the 
others  all  went  on  foot,  in  goloshes  when  it  was 
wet,  and  with  oversocks  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow.  When  I  saw  the  army  of 
'  Betties,'  with  their  lanterns,  waiting  in  the  hall 
^s  we  came  out,  with  stockings  of  all  colours  in 
their  hands,  a  hght  broke  in  upon  me  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  socks  which  I  had  in  my  pocket, 
but  for  which  I  heard  no  demand. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  restore  them  to  their  law- 
ful owner,  but  I  did  not  like  to  act  the  part  ot 
a  crier.  As  the  guests  walked  out  in  these 
primitive  appendages,  I  saw  plainly  the  use  to 
which  they  were  applied,  but  the  mystery 
remained,  and  remains  to  this  day,  how  they 
ever  got  into  the  ball-room. 

Nothing  could  be  more  happy  than  every- 
body seemed  at  these — to  a  certain  extent 
grand,  but  also  homely — parties.  They  were 
little  expense  to  the  prince,  or  to  those  who 
were  honoured  with  invitations.  There  were 
only  a  few  musicians  from  the  sole  regimental 
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band :  no  suppers,  tea,  lemonade  and  cakes ; 
some  '  Kalbsfleisch  '-sandwiches  of  course,  and 
a  cup  of  hot  soup  before  starting  to  walk  home, 
with  a  thermometer  often  near  to  zero.  The 
'  beau  monde '  came  in  high-coloured  dresses, 
white,  washing  gloves,  and  black  leather  shoes. 
The  princely  family  were  all  courteous  and 
condescending,  mixing  in  the  most  friendly  way 
in  the  throng,  with  a  kind  word  for  everybody  ; 
everything  was  enjoyable  and  not  fatiguing, 
for  the  fete  began  at  eight  and  was  over  by 
midnight. 

Surely  this  was  a  sensible  way  of  friendly 
meeting,  which  might  well  be  followed  in 
England,  where  many  vie  with  each  other  in 
giving  grand  entertainments  now  and  then, 
with  sit-down  champagne  suppers,  running  to 
such  expense  that  few  dare  to  face  it :  and  so 
young  people  lose  much  amusement  which 
their  contemporaries — much  poorer — enjoy  in 
Germany ;  and  old  people  also  lose  much 
friendly  sociabiUty,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
their   children  and   grand-children  happily  in- 
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dulging  iu  the  merry  dance  so  natural  to  their 
age.  I  believe,  fifty  years  ago,  before  the 
troublous  times  broke  out,  no  people  were  more 
happy,  in  their  moderate  way,  than  the  natives 
of  these  small  principalities.  Kindness  and 
condescension  on  the  part  of  the  reigning 
families  were  always  met  by  respect  and 
devotion. 

It  seems  to  us  in  these  days  almost  a  farce 
that  these  independent  governments  should  have 
been  kept  up  so  long  when  the  square  miles 
of  the  principality,  about  eight,  just  equalled 
Rutlandshire,  and  the  Residenz-Stadt,  with  its 
castle,  moat,  and  drawbridge,  was  no  larger 
than  Oakham.  Still,  Liliputian  as  they  were  in 
territory,  they  were  Brobdingnagian  in  titles. 
There  was  a  '  Grand-Marechal '  and  a  '  Grand 
Maitre  de  Ceremonies,'  and  a  '  Grande-Maitresse,' 
and  a  '  Grand  Ecuyer,'  and  a  '  Grand  Veneur,' 
<S;c. ;  and  there  was  a  Grande  Armee,'  giving 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  men  as  its  contingent 
to  the  forces  of  the  Fatherland,  and,  formerly, 
one    of  these — not   great — Powers    of  Europe 
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had  nine  Cavalry  Carbineers,  of  which  it  was 
said,  for  economy's  sake,  only  the  two  flank 
men  had  jack-boots,  the  inside  men,  whose  legs 
were  not  seen,  riding  in  nothing  but  overalls. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  cavalry  was 
disbanded  and  the  horses  sold,  the  two  boots 
and  a  full  uniform  were  retained  for  the  man 
who  stood  sentry  at  the  prince's  palace.  There 
were  two  men  on  this  honoured  service, 
'  emeriti,'  who  had  served  faithfully  and  stead- 
ily, and  had  thus  earned  their  appointments  by 
their  good  conduct.  So  a  large  uniform  was 
retained  to  fit  anyone,  and  it  was  a  cavalry 
uniform  though  there  were  no  longer  any 
horses  when  I  was  there.  On  the  day  I  went 
to  pay  my  respects  at  the  castle,  the  guard  had 
just  been  relieved.  The  sentry  whose  time  was 
up  left  his  large  uniform  coat,  and  helmet  with 
long  horse  tail,  and  heavy  cavalry  sword  behind 
him,  and  walked  home  through  the  streets  to 
dinner  in  white  flannel  jacket,  foraging  cap, 
sh'ppers,  and  leather  breeches  tied  with  thongs 
at  the  ankles;  while  the   other,  quite   a  little 
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man,  donned  his  ill-fitting  uniform  and  stood  in 
full  fig  at  his  sovereign's  door,  as  proud,  no 
doubt,  as  the  Life-guardsman  at  the  Horse 
Guards  or  the  bear-skin  sentry  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

One  of  the  neighbouring  reigning  Princes  was 
a  scion  of  this  house,  and,  1  believe,  a  former 
commandant  of  the  nine  men  so  long  as  the 
squad  existed;  but,  at  all  events,  he  always 
wore  the  time-honoured  uniform,  of  which  he 
was  very  proud,  as  having  been  peculiar  to  the 
House  of  his  ancestor  from  the  earliest  ages. 
He  was  very  fond  of  the  theatre,  which  he  had 
not  got  in  his  own  little  Residenz-Stadt,  and 
often  came  to  Hanover  when  any  notorieties 
were  to  sing,  act,  or  dance.  He  was  there 
when  Pepita  danced,  and  sat  in  the  king's 
private  box,  most  intent  upon  every  step  of 
the  renowned  ballatrice.  He  sat  in  front  with 
his  glasses  in  his  left  hand,  and,  not  liking  to 
lose  a  step  by  taking  them  from  his  eye,  and 
yet  wishing  to  applaud,  he  stifi"ened  his  right 
leg  straight  under  him  and  made  a  sort  of  drum 
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of  the  seat  of  his  yellow,  leather  breeches,  and 
so  introduced  a  mode  of  clapping  with  his  right 
hand  novel  but  very  sonorous,  which  made  His 
Serene  Highness'  high  approbation  unmistak- 
ably known  all  over  the  opera-house. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BALL  was  once  a  great  cause  of  excitement 
amongst  the  court  party.  The  King,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  took  it  into  his  head  to  issue 
invitations  for  a  ball  on  Sunday,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  legation  and  the  chaplain 
and  his  family  had  the  honour  of  being  in- 
cluded. Of  course  I  had  not  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation in  regard  to  my  duty.  As  an  English 
clergyman,  I  ventured  to  submit  to  His  Majesty 
that  I  could  not  make  my  appearance,  and 
humbly  begged  to  be  excused.  The  request 
was  very  graciously  conceded. 

Upon   hearing  this,  Mr.  BHgh,  our  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  begged  for  the  same  exemp- 
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tion,  and  perhaps  made  a  mistake  in  giving  his 
reason,  and  venturing  to  state  that  it  was  against 
his  principles  to  go  to  a  ball  on  a  Sunday.  The 
exemption  was  granted,  but  not  so  graciously ; 
it  was  '  granted  to  an  old  friend  for  whose 
principles  or  prejudices  the  King  was  willing  to 
have  respect,  but  His  Majesty  reminded  his 
Excellency  that  he  was  the  Queen's  represen- 
tative at  a  foreign  embassy,  and  that,  strictly 
speaking,  he  was  bound  to  appear  when  a 
party  was  given  at  the  court  to  which  he  was 
accredited,  whether  on  Sunday  or  on  any  other 
day  of  the  week.'  The  concession  being  given, 
though  not  without  qualification,  the  secretary 
of  the  legation,  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
the  attache  thought  they  might  venture  to 
make  the  same  request.  Oh,  here  was  the  fat 
in  the  fire  with  a  vengeance  ! 

'  Oh,  by  God !'  said  the  old  king,  '  here's  a 
cabal  to  beard  me  in  my  own  court,  to  dictate 
to  me  what  I  shall  do.  They  shall  all  come ;' 
and  consequently  fresh  invitations  were  sent  to 
all,  including  the  chaplain,  whom  the  Germans 
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were  pleased  to  represent  to  the  King  as  the 
chief  conspirator,  as  '  head  and  front  of  the 
offending/  ]\Iy  answer  was  very  short,  re- 
stating my  objection  as  an  Enghsh  clergyman, 
and  simply  adding  that,  if  my  presence  was 
insisted  upon,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign 
the  office  I  had  the  honour  to  hold.  The  answer 
was  favourable,  and  I  was  told  by  the  secretary 
that  the  King  said,  '  Let  him  have  his  own  way  ; 
he's  more  particular  than  the  bishops.  I  re- 
member when  the  bishops  always  attended  my 
father's  court  on  a  Sunday,  but  let  him  have 
his  own  way.' 

Poor  Mr.  Bligh  and  the  members  of  the  lega- 
tion had  to  pocket  their  principles,  and  to  make 
their  appearance  at  the  Sunday  ball,  and  ac- 
cording to  royal  manners  {at  that  time),  though 
invited,  not  to  say  commanded,  to  the  palace, 
they  were  not  taken  any  notice  of — not  even 
treated  to  an  inclination  of  the  head  when  they 
made  their  bow,  as  His  Majesty  passed  down 
the  line  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  other 
diplomatists.     The  King  was  not  satisfied  with 
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this  single  mark  of  his  displeasure,  but  con- 
tinued his  balls  and  his  conduct  for  many- 
Sundays,  rather  maliciously,  it  was  thought, 
chuckling  at  the  English  minister's  evident 
discomfiture  and  manifest,  though  suppressed, 
indignation. 

After  these  balls  had  passed  for  more  than 
a  month  without  any  notice,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  my  surprise  was  very  great  one 
morning  to  receive  the  usual  printed  invitation 
for  myself,  wife,  and  mother-in-law  to  a  Court 
and  ball  to  be  given  at  the  castle  on  the  Sunday 
after,  which  happened  to  be  the  birthday  of  the 
Crown  Princess. 

I  went  immediately  to  the  Hof-Marshall,  and 
reminded  him  that  His  Majesty  had  been  graci- 
ously pleased  to  grant  me  exemption  from  all 
court  balls  on  Sundays.  His  excellency's  an- 
swer was  it  was  a  '  Court,'  and  he  was  told  to 
send  me  an  invitation.  I  said,  '  I  held  to  His 
Majesty's  first  answer,  and  that  I  should  not 
make  my  appearance,  that  I  was  quite  sure  the 
Crown  Princess,  who  knew  all  that  had  taken 
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place  in  regard  to  the  Sunday  balls,  would  not 
consider  my  absence  as  disrespectful,  and  I  was 
quite  prepared  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  resign  if 
my  attendance  were  insisted  upon.'  I  heard 
nothing  further  of  the  matter,  and  was  very 
plainly  given  to  understand  a  few  nights  after- 
Avards,  at  a  ball  at  the  Austrian  minister's,  that 
the  King  was  not  offended  with  me ;  for  His 
Majesty,  though  he  passed  by  all  the  members 
of  our  legation  without  a  look,  specially  address- 
ed a  few  words  to  me  and  to  my  wife,  and  I 
had  this  confirmed  a  short  time  afterwards  in 
black  and  white  by  a  letter,  still  in  my  posses- 
sion, from  General  von  During,  the  secretary,  to 
which  was  attached  the  very  signature  of  which 
I  give  a  fac-simile  under  the  portrait  of  the 
King  in  the  first  volume. 

Though  I  accepted  His  Majesty's  condescen- 
sion in  its  right  light,  I  found  that  the  Germans 
were  determined  to  show  by  their  manner 
what  they  thought  of  the  « cabal '  of  which  they 
heard  the  king  had  spoken,  and  that  some 
plainly  avoided,  not  to    say  cut  us,  and  that 
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otliers,  with  -wliom  we  had  heen  ou  intimate 
terms,  evidently  turned  lis  the  cold  shoulder. 
Upon  this,  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  King 
(reading  my  letter  carefully  to  the  secretary, 
and  leaving  it  in  his  hands),  stating  what  I 
had  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  Germans  at 
court,  which  was  too  marked  to  be  mistaken, 
and  I  added,  I  begged  to  assure  His  Majesty 
that  I  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
the  steps  that  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Bligh  and 
the  other  members  of  the  British  legation  in 
regard  to  the  Sunday  balls;  that  I  had  only 
spoken  for  myself  in  the  application  I  ventured 
to  make  for  exemption,  and  that  I  had  not  ex- 
changed a  word  upon  the  subject  with  anyone 
previous  to  writing  my  own  private  letter.  To 
this  I  received  the  following  answer : 

'  Hanover,  January  30,  18il. 

'  Dear  Sir, 

'  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
His  Majesty  the  conversation  which  took  place 
this  morning  between  you  and   myself,   upon 
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■which  His  Majesty  instantly  repHed  that  he 
never  for  one  single  moment  had  an  idea  that 
you  would  have  been  a  party  concerned,  for,  . 
knowing  that  you  have  lived  so  much  on  the 
Continent,  you  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  it.  His  Majesty  was  perfectly 
aware  and  perfectly  understood  that  you,  in 
your  ecclesiastical  position,  could  not  assist  on 
Sundays,  and  therefore  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  excuse  you  made,  and  particularly 
took  an  opportunity,  when  meeting  you  and 
your  family  last  week  at  an  assembly,  to  prove 
to  the  whole  society  his  perfect  approbation  by 
addressing  you  all. 

'This,  however,  he  could  not  do  to  the 
mission,  as,  unfortunately,  through  some  incon- 
ceivable misunderstanding,  a  private  favour, 
granted  to  Mr.  Bligh  as  an  individual  and  an 
old  acquaintance  of  His  Majesty,  had  changed 
its  character,  inasmuch  that  the  whole  of  the 
mission  had  officially  informed  the  Ober-Hof- 
Marshall-Amt  that  they  could  not  appear  on  the 
Sunday  at  the   drawing-rooms.     I  understood 
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from  Mr.  Bligh  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  therefore  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  took 
place.  His  Majesty  added  further,  that  some 
few  persons  had  really  thought  it  possible  that 
you  might  have  suggested  it,  but  he  instantly 
replied  certainly  not,  he  is  too  sensible  a  man 
ever  to  have  suggested  such  a  thing,  as  he 
must  be  well  aware,  from  his  having  so  long 
resided  on  the  Continent,  that  Sundays  are  con- 
sidered, after  divine  service  is  over,  as  holidays, 
and  therefere  here  at  Hanover  there  are  no  balls 
or  plays  allowed  on  a  Saturday,  that  evening 
being  considered  as  a  sacred  evening, 
'  Ever  yours  truly, 

'  George  von  During. 
(Countersigned)     '  Ernst  R. 

'  To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
'  Herrenhausen.' 

*  All's  well '  (I  thought)  '  that  ends  well.' 
Of  course  I  was  delighted  to  get  this  gra- 
cious acknowledgment  in  black  and  white  from 
His  Majesty,  because  there  could  be  no  doubt 
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of  its  effect  upon  his  courtiers.  Of  course  I 
communicated  it  to  those  with  whom  we  had 
been  most  intimate,  but  who  seemed  to  waver 
in  their  friendships,  and  General  von  During, 
always  my  kind  friend,  made  it  known,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  to  those  about  him,  and  the 
breath  of  royalty  immediately  dissipated  the 
clouds  which  seemed  to  be  gathering  around 
us.  Smirks  and  smiles  again  became  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  we  appreciated  them — for  what 
we  thought  they  were  worth ! 

Soon  after  this — for  what  reason  I  really  do  not 
remember — the  Sunday  balls  were  given  up  ; 
whether  it  was  that  His  Majesty  thought  he 
had  made  the  mission  eat  humble  pie  enough, 
or  that  he  himself  was  glad  to  break  through 
what  seemed  a  dead-lock,  which  precluded  him 
from  discussion  of  matters  of  English  interest 
with  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  from  his 
fun  and  jokes  with  the  fascinating  and  lively 
wife  of  our  secretary  of  legation,  who  was  a 
great  favourite,  the  result  was  that,  without  any 
formal  reason  being   given   or  apology  being 
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demanded,  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  palace 
was  sent  to  the  whole  legation,  including  our- 
selves. 

The  reception  was  most  cordial ;  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  past ;  all  things  seemed  to 
retm'n  at  once  into  the  old  groove,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  King  seemed  again  in  the 
highest  spirits  with  his  old  English  friends 
around  him.  No  doubt  His  Majesty  had  marred 
his  own  happiness  by  what  we  may  now  call 
'  boycotting '  the  English  mission,  for  he  never 
spoke  German  freely  or  fluently  as  a  native, 
and  consequently  he  lost  so  much  of  the  wit 
and  anecdote  and  repartee,  and  '  mirth  and 
jollity,'  into  which,  if  well,  he  entered  so  cor- 
dially with  his  country-people  in  his  own 
language. 
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I  HAVE  one  more  ball  to  describe,  ■which  I  can- 
not pass  over,  as  it  was  one  in  which  I  Avas 
most  immediately  concerned,  and  such  a  ball 
as  I  am  sure,  I  may  venture  to  say,  was  never 
attended  by  royalty  before,  and  never  will  be 
again. 

It  was  specially  a  children's  ball,  given  on 
the  occasion  of  my  daughter's  seventh  birthday, 
to  which  about  sixty  young  playmates  were 
invited,  with  all  the  grown-up  persons  belong- 
ing to  these  families,  who  were  to  look  after 
their  own  children,  and  remain  to  dance  when 
the  little  ones  went  home  to  bed. 

We  were  living,  by  the  gracious  permission 
of  the  king,  in  a  large  old  royal  house  at  Her- 
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renhausen,  a  part  of  which  upstairs  was  occupied 
by  some  of  His  Majesty's  attendants  at  the 
Marstall,  but  we  had  the  other  rooms  upstairs 
and  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor  placed  at 
our  disposal,  a  'suite,'  with  nineteen  windows, 
comprising  a  parqueted  saloon  about  thirty-six 
feet  square  and  thirty  feet  high,  with  double 
range  of  windows  extending  through  the  two 
stories. 

The  house  looked  out  on  a  very  large  garden, 
at  which  eight  gardeners  used  to  work.  The  head- 
gardener  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  used 
to  delight  my  ladies  by  ornamenting  our  steps 
with  numerous  pots  of  moss-roses,  for  which  he 
was  very  celebrated.  On  this  birthday,  besides 
five  hundred  pots  on  the  steps,  we  had  at  least 
a  thousand  blooming  buds  in  bouquets  fixed  by 
his  exquisite  taste  all  round  the  room.  Every 
sort  of  flower  that  would  make  a  good  efi'ect 
was  most  artistically  arranged  round  our  foun- 
tain. The  lawn  was  beautifully  shorn,  and  all 
was  in  perfect  order,  and  never  was  there  such 
a  sight  before  in  any  '  parsonage.' 
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It  was  to  begin  as  a  garden  fete,  with  all 
sorts  of  games ;  archery — which  was  something 
new  to  the  Germans — and  cricket  being  in  the 
programme.  Both  of  these  had  been  practised 
up.  At  one  rehearsal  of  our  archery  a  foreign 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  was  present,  who,  of 
course,  like  many  other  foreigners,  knew  every- 
thing, who  '  had  seen  archery  in  England,  had 
not  got  his  own  bow  and  arrows,  but  should 
be  delighted  to  take  a  part,  and  enlist  in  the 
game,  as  he  called  it,  if  I  would  lend  him  the 
necessary  paraphernalia.'  Though  '  he  knew 
all  about  it,"  I  saw  that  he  put  the  qui%'-er  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  the  tassel  on  the  wrong 
place,  and,  when  he  took  the  bow,  he  turned 
it  the  wrong  way  upwards,  and  began  to  pull 
the  arrow — of  course  unevenly — up  to  the  head. 
It  was  a  wonder  he  did  not  break  my  best 
bow. 

I  just  saw  him  in  time,  and,  rushing  forward, 
saved  my  favourite  article. 

'  Ah,  oui,  oui,  monsieur,  maintenant  je  vois, 
je  me  suis  trompe,'  (for  once,  possibly,  the  only 
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time  such  admission  was  ever  made.)  '  It  is  a 
long  time  since  I  did  shoot  in  England.' 

Then  he  adjusted  his  weapon  afresh,  bent 
bow  and  arrow  to  the  ground,  drew  up  to  the 
head,  and,  instead  of  aiming  at  the  target, 
raised  the  bow  up  almost  perpendicularly,  and 
shot  over  the  target,  over  the  fountain,  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  marking  the  progress  of 
the  arrow  with  intense  delight.  '  La  voila,  la 
voila,  farder  dan  anyone !'  (as  if  that  was  the 
object). 

The  arrow  went  down  to  the  lower  garden, 
nobody  knew  where.  All  went  to  seek  for  it, 
but  without  success.  It  could  not  be  found, 
nor  indeed  did  we  ever  find  it  afterwards.  I 
regretted  my  beautiful  London-made  arrow,  of 
course  not  to  be  replaced  in  Germany,  but  I 
consoled  myself  that  at  least  I  had  got  my 
bow,  which  had  been  in  great  jeopardy,  back 
out  of  his  excellency's  hands  safe  and  sound. 

We  had  regular  cricket-parties  on  our  lawn, 
our  children  and  their  little  friends,  sundry 
grown-up  ladies,  attaches  and  officers ;  double 
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■wicket,  but  always  with  large  white  tennis- 
ball,  quite  heavy  and  hard  enough  for  ladies 
or — foreigners.  Then,  I  think,  cricket  is  ad- 
missible, healthy,  and  amusing  in  a  mixed  party, 
particularly  where  there  are  shrubs  all  round, 
as  we  had,  to  prevent  the  gentlemen  from 
hitting  too  hard.  I  cannot  bear  the  '  Duke's ' 
and  Wisden-balls,  which  in  this  advanced  age 
are  in  use,  for  delicate  fingers  of  young  ladies 
and  tender  legs,  which  will  sometimes  be  before 
wicket,  and  may  be  seriously  injured.  Special 
rules  were  made  for  our  small  cricket-ground. 
Ladies  might  *  slog  and  swipe '  as  they  could 
and  liked,  and  get  '  lost  ball '  into  the  bushes, 
but,  if  gentlemen  hit  off  the  lawn,  they  were 
out.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Lady  Mun- 
ster  or  her  sister,  they  may  remember  our  lawn. 
They  as  young  girls,  then  lively  guests  for  some 
weeks  of  His  Majesty,  astonished  me,  I  remem- 
ber, not  a  little  by  their  prowess  with  the 
cricket-bat,  *  swiping  and  slogging '  into  the 
bushes. 

On   the   occasion    of  one  birthday  due  pre- 
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paration  was  being  made  in  the  morning,  when 
an  orderly  rode  up  and  brought  me  a  letter 
from  the  Crown  Prince,  saying  that,  if  I  would 
permit  it,  His  Royal  Highness  would  like  to 
send  his  children  up  to  our  fete.  Of  course  I 
had  but  one  answer — 'We  should  be  delighted 
if  the  Royal  children  would  honour  us.' 

About  an  hour  afterwards  another  orderly 
rode  up  with  another  letter  to  say  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  would  like  to  come  them- 
selves, and — again  with  our  permission — would 
bring  His  Royal  Highness's  sister  (half-sister), 
the  Princess  of  Rudolstadt,  and  her  son  and 
daughter.  Of  course  the  same  answer  was 
returned.  Another  hour,  and  another  royal 
messenger.  Prince  William  of  Solms  (half- 
brother  to  the  Crown  Prince)  and  the  Princess, 
with  my  permission,  would  like  to  come  and 
bring  their  children.  Shortly  afterwards  another 
royal  messenger  arrived.  The  Duke  of  Alten- 
burg  (father  of  the  Crown  Princess)  and  his 
daughters  would  like  to  be  present  at  our 
party ! 
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Tlien,  last  and  most  unexpected  and  astound- 
ing of  all,  another  orderly  arriv^ed  in  hot  haste,, 
rattling  over  our  stones,  and  bringing  a  missive 
from  one  of  the  King's  aides-de-camp,  saving 
that  His  Majesty  himself  proposed  to  come  up 
after  his  dinner,  and  would  bring  Count  Per- 
poncher,  who  was  a  guest  that  day  at  the 
palace. 

The  King  had  again  and  again  called  at  our 
house  in  his  drive,  and  had  got  out  and  sat  for 
some  time  on  a  fine  evening  in  the  garden 
watching  the  archery  of  my  children  and  their 
young  friends.  Here  was  an  *  embarras  de 
richesse '  to  excess !  However,  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  that  we  had  plenty  of  room  in 
our  large  garden  for  this  increased  number  of 
self-invited  royal  guests  with  their  respective 
attendants. 

A  little  before  the  hour  appointed  for  tea^ 
many  children  with  their  parents  had  arrived, 
and  the  Royal  children,  with  their  governess  and 
nurse,  drove  up  very  punctually,  bringing  some 
beautiful  bouquets  for  my  daughter  from  the 
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royal  hothouses.  Then  they  had  their  tea,  and 
enjoyed  themselves  at  various  games  in  the 
garden.  About  half- past  six  the  royal  carriages 
drove  up  in  quick  succession  with  the  different 
members  of  the  royal  party  who  had  sent  to 
say  they  proposed  to  honour  us.  And  the 
Crown  Princess  was  graciously  pleased  to  bring 
a  very  pretty  set  of  turquoise  brooches  for  the 
little  heroine  of  the  fete. 

Shortly  after  seven,  His  Majesty  himself 
arrived  with  Count  Perponcher  and  the  aide-de- 
camp, followed  by  a  carriage  bringing  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  Robes  and  the  maid-of-honour.  All 
were  soon  scattered  about  the  garden  watching 
the  games  of  the  little  ones,  and  no  one  with 
more  interest  thian  the  old  king,  when  suddenly 
the  heavens,  which  had  been  gradually  over- 
clouded, growled  out  some  thunder,  and  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  gave  notice  of  what  was 
coming  up  very  quickly.  The  gi-eat  drops 
began  to  fall,  and  everyone,  of  course,  crowded 
into  the  house.  Peal  succeeded  peal,  and  flash 
flash,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.     The 
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idea  of  a  garden-party  was  at  an  end.  What 
was  to  be  done?  Carriages  were  all  gone  to 
the  Marstall,  but^  had  they  been  waiting,  no- 
body could  have  started  in  such  a  storm.  We 
had  a  small  drawing-room  next  to  our  saloon, 
but  in  both  of  them  there  really  was  scarcely 
standing  space,  much  less  moving  space  for  our 
unexpected  numbers. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Fortunately  we  had 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  house  an  old  music  or 
ball-room,  upwards  of  forty  feet  long,  which  I 
had  not  yet  furnished,  and,  indeed,  only  used 
for  a  lumber-room.  This  I  immediately  had 
cleared,  but  then  the  difficulty  was  how  to  get 
to  it.  There  was  a  narrow  dark  passage  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  on  the  other  side  from 
the  drawing-room  there  was  a  communication 
with  folding  doors,  but  that  was  only  through 
our  own  and  another  bed-room. 

However,  we  felt  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it,  and  trust  to  the  good  nature  of  our  distin- 
guished guests.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  throw  all  the  doors  open,  ring  the  dinner- 
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bell,  and  thus  summon  all  the  children,  wha 
came  Avith  a  rush  through  the  bed-rooms  to  the 
large  unfurnished  music-saloon  at  the  end,  and 
then  there  was  a  shout  of  delight ;  all  the  rain 
and  the  garden-party  were  quite  forgotten ; 
they  had  their  six  rooms  en  suite,  one  forty-two 
feet,  another  thirty-six,  our  dining-room  and 
small  drawing-room,  formerly  reception-rooms, 
all  opening  with  large  double-folding  doors. 
They  chased  each  other,  they  ran  races,  they 
played  horses,  they  drove  sledges,  as  they  called 
it.  Our  children  had  often  done  this  with  their 
friends  on  rainy  days,  and  so  it  was  quickly 
organised  now.  They  got  a  piece  of  carpet,  in 
which  one  sat,  gathering  it  up  at  the  four  ends ; 
to  this  was  attached  a  long  rope,  with  their 
cricket-stumps  as  cross-bars.  Six  children  then 
harnessed  themselves  and  galloped  along  with 
the  one  in  the  so-called  sledge  through  all  the 
open  folding-doors,  and  round  through  the  dark 
passage  back  into  the  music-room. 

Two  or  three  of  these  teams  were  arranged, 
and  it  was  indeed  a  veritable  game  of  romps. 
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There  was  always  one  great  bit  of  fun,  for  there 
was  a  threshold  rather  more  than  an  inch  high 
at  every  folding-door,  and  this  Avas  taken  by 
those  who  knew  it  at  a  rattling  gallop,  and 
often  bumped  the  occupant,  who  knew  nothing 
about  it,  out  of  his  sledge,  causing  roars  of 
laughter.  1  was  astonished  to  see  the  old  King 
himself,  whom  I  had  left  taking  his  coffee  in 
the  drawing-room,  suddenly  appear,  having 
come  through  our  bed-rooms  into  the  great 
music-room,  and  take  up  his  position  where  the 
principal  fun  was  going  on,  Avhich  His  Majesty 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy.  Indeed,  to  see 
him  thus,  was  to  see  him  in  his  glory,  for  he 
was  doatingly  fond  of  children. 

It  was  indeed  charming  to  watch  the  stern 
old  man,  as  so  many  thought  him,  stretching 
out  his  arms  to  catch  some  Httle  one  as  they 
rushed  past  him,  and,  in  their  utter  absence  of 
fear  or  thought  of  whose  presence  they  were 
in,  actually  clung  round  His  Majesty's  leg  (as  I 
saw  one)  to  make  the  turning-point  of  the  race 
a  few  of  them  were  running.     One  of  four  years 
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old — it  happened  to  be  my  own  little  daughter 
— the  king  entrapped,  and  raised  up  and  kissed 
her  ;  and  His  Majesty  was,  I  hope,  too  blind  to 
see  what  a  face  she  made,  and  how  she  wiped 
her  cheek,  which  had  been  tickled  by  the  long 
white  moustache.     She  ran  up  to  me  and  said, 

*  Oh,  papa,  what  a  Loch '  (hole)  '  he's  got  in 
his  Kopf !'  (head). 

This  remark  from  the  little  child,  who,  in  the 
moment  of  being  taken  up  and  kissed,  saw  the 
awful  indentation  which  everybody  who  re- 
members the  King  knows  His  Majesty  had  on 
his  head,  was  a  strong  conflrmation  of  Sir  Ever- 
ard  Home's  evidence  at  the  inquest — '  that  the 
would-be  assassin  had  given  His  Majesty  a 
fearful  blow  with  the  sabre,  which  smashed  the 
skull  so  that  the  brain  was  seen  pulsating.' 

Apropos  to  the  exclamation  of  my  little  child, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark  as  the 
result  of  my  experience  for  the  sake  of  some 
mother  who  is  anxiously  teaching  her  young 
ones  two  or  three  languages  at  once,  and  who 
may  be  distressed  and  almost  dismayed  at  their 
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mixing  up  words  perhaps  from  all  three  in  the 
same  sentence.  She  must  be  satisfied  that  they 
will  do  so,  but  she  may  allay  her  mind,  for  I 
can  assure  her  they  will  drop  that  habit  as  they 
grow  older,  and  their  intellect  becomes  devel- 
oped to  know  what  they  are  about.  But  one 
hint  I  would  venture  to  give  her :  if  she  wishes 
the  little  ones  to  have  a  good  accent,  she  must 
not  speak  to  them  herself  in  French  or  Ger- 
man, however  well  she  may  think  she  speaks, 
and  she  must  never  permit  the  French  or  Ger- 
man governess  to  speak  to  them  in  English, 
however  well  and  fluently  they  may  speak  our 
language. 

Children,  I  believe,  can  learn  any  number  of 
languages  at  once,  but  to  speak  them  purely 
they  must  learn  each  from  a  native.  This  I 
heard  from  Russians,  who  are  notoriously  first- 
rate  linguists,  not  only  because  their  own  lan- 
guage has  many  of  the  peculiar  sounds  of  other 
languages,  but  because  they  follow  the  plan  of 
having  natives,  as  much  as  possible,  to  give 
instruction,  each  in  his  own  language,  and  they 
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make  a  point,  during  the  years  of  instruction, 
of  never  trusting  themselves  to  interfere  or  give 
a  lesson  to  their  children,  except  in  their  own 
language.  This  plan  1  followed  with  my  chil- 
dren. I  had  a  German  governess  who  always 
spoke  and  gave  instruction  in  her  own  lan- 
guage ;  I  had  a  French  honne,  with  whom  the 
children  Avere  always  alone,  and  chattering 
nothing  but  French  at  their  morning  and  even- 
ing toilette  and  in  their  walks ;  and  the  English 
instruction  I  gave  myself,  and  we  never  intro- 
duced any  other  language  but  our  own  when 
they  were  in  our  presence. 

This  plan  we  found  most  successful,  and 
though  the  exclamation  of,  '  Oh,  papa,  what  a 
Loch  he  has  got  in  his  Kopf !'  was  a  specimen 
of  their  habit  in  very  early  years,  still  the  chil- 
dren grew  up  speaking  the  three  languages 
distinctly  and  correctly,  and  one  as  fluently  as 
the  other.  I  think  German  came  most  naturally 
to  them,  as  they  were  more  with  their  German 
governess  than  with  us,  and  we  found,  if  they 
spoke  in  their  sleep,  it  was  always  in  German, 
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showing  -what  was  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 
Of  course,  it  does  not  fall  to  everyone's  lot  to 
have  the  advantage  of  teachers  of  each  lan- 
guage. Then,  in  that  case,  the  parents  must 
accept  the  services  of  some  governess  who  ad- 
vertises as  having  studied  in  foreign  countries, 
and  as  being  proficient  in  the  different  lan- 
guages, and  they  must  make  the  best  of  it,  but 
they  must  be  content  that  their  children  learn 
simply  fluency  from  a  foreigner ;  they  will 
never  learn  pure  tone  and  accent  except  from  a 
native. 

And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
foreigner  can  so  very  seldom  speak  as  a  native  ? 
1  have  met  hundreds,  and  I  may  say  thousands, 
during  my  long  residence  on  the  Continent,  and, 
though  many  and  many  have  spoken  English 
fluently  and  grammatically,  1  only  remember  to 
have  met  one  whom  I  might  have  mistaken  for 
an  Englishman.  My  wife  says  the  same ;  her 
sole  instance  was  a  Russian,  next  to  whom  she 
found  herself  placed  at  a  royal  dinner-party, 
and  not,  during  that  whole  hour  and  a  half,  did 
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she  detect  a  single  expression  or  a  single  tone 
which  could  betray  her  neighbour  as  not  being 
an  Englishman.  That  was  a  Prince  Labanoflf, 
the  same  person,  I  believe,  who  is  now  ambassa- 
dor in  Vienna.  The  one  I  alluded  to  was  a 
Swede,  a  baron  bearing  a  very  old  historical 
name,  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  noted  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom ;  bnt,  when  I  knew  him,  a 
professor  of  languages  in  a  large  seaport  town. 
I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  heard,  he  had  fallen 
out  of  his  own  society  by  his  folly  and  extra- 
vagance, and  was  reduced  to  work  for  his 
livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary 
talent  for  languages,  in  seven  of  which — Ger- 
man, Danish,  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese — he  was  constantly  giving  in- 
struction, and  in  any  other  kindred  languages 
he  offered  to  give  instruction  if  he  only  had  a 
fortnight's  previous  notice. 

I  was  going  to  make  a  trip  through  Norway 
and  Sweden  during  my  summer's  holiday.  I 
had  worked  hard  at  Danish  the  year  before 
during  six  weeks'  stay   at  a   sea  bath  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Kiel,  which  then  belonged  to 
Denmark,  and  curiously  enough,  so  purely  was 
that  town  German  in  feeling,  and  so  great  was 
then  the  mutual  hatred  of  Dane  and  German, 
that  I  could  not  find  a  single  native  of  Denmark 
to  give  me  lessons,  and  I  could  not  buy  any 
Danish  books  in  that  Danish  town,  but  had  to 
send  over  to  the  German  Hamburg  for  them. 
When  I  started  the  next. year,  and  meant  to  go 
through  the  whole  interior  of  Sweden  en  my 
way  to  Norway,  I  bought  a  Swedish  grammar, 
dictionary,  and  dialogue  book,  and  between 
German  and  Danish  I  found  I  could  understand 
almost  anything  as  far  as  reading  was  concern- 
ed ;  but  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  I  had  never  met  a  Swede  or 
heard  the  language  spoken.  So  when  I  arrived 
at  Gotheburg,  I  determined  to  stay  a  few  days, 
and  1  begged  the  master  of  the  hotel  to  find 
me  a  teacher  to  come  before  breakfast  and  give 
me  a  lesson,  to  walk  out  and  drive  with  me, 
dine,  and  give  me  another  lesson  in  the  evening. 
I  thought  by  that  means  I  should  at  least 
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learn  enough  to  pronounce  mj  dialogues.  I 
did  not  expect  to  begin  the  very  next  morning ; 
and  I  Avas  fast  asleep  in  bed  at  seven  o'clock 
when  I  was  wakened  up  by  a  loud  knock  at  my 
door,  and  in  came — without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer— a  skipper-looking  fellow,  as  I  thought 
English,  and  he  began, 

'  Halloa  !  G d  d n  it,  still  in  your  crib  ? 

What  a  fellow  you  are !  I  came  early,  as  the 
master  of  the  hotel  told  me,  and  I  was  glad  to 
come,  as  I  wanted  to  see  an  English  chap  who 
thought  he  could  learn  Swedish  in  three  days.' 

I  told  him  to  go  down  and  order  breakfast, 
and  I  would  be  with  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
Then  I  explained  that  I  did  not  presume  to 
think  I  should  learn  Swedish  in  three  days;  but 
I  thought  I  might  learn  my  pronunciation  in 
three  days.  And  1  did  so,  having  him  to  myself 
for  many  hours  each  day,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
I  launched  forth  in  my  '  carriole,'  and  went 
through  the  whole  country  with  dialogue  book 
in  hand  and  dictionary  in  pocket,  by  which  I 
kept  up  a  conversation  with  the  little  boys  and 
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even  little  r/irls,  the  authorised  ostlers,  who 
jumped  up  behind  on  my  bag,  hooked  on  as 
they  could,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  next 
post  station,  to  bring  back  the  httle  horses,  and, 
by  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  frontier  towards 
Christiania^  I  had  really  made  considerable 
progress. 

My  Swedish  baron  was  really  the  personifica- 
tion of  one's  idea  of  a  rough  English  skipper, 
*full  of  strange  oaths,'  which  seemed  so  natural, 
and,  he  thought,  so  necessary  for  an  English- 
man of  those  days,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
help  letting  them  out,  though  he  knew  my 
ecclesiastical  character.  He  was  full  of  anecdote, 
had  been  all  over  the  world,  had  been,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  in  as  many  '  perils '  as 
St.  Paul,  and,  in  all  the  strange  ^^arns  that  he 
indulged  in  during  those  three  days,  I  should 
never  have  found  out  that  he  was  not  an 
Englishman. 

He  said  it  was  small  blame  to  him  ;  it  was 
the  first  language  he  ever  spoke,  for  he  had 
an  English  nurse,  and,  when  he  was  old  enough. 
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an  English  tutor,  and  afterwards  he  had  sailed 
in  many  an  English  ship.  His  father  was 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  his  country  first 
to  Denmark,  where  he  picked  up  that  kindred 
language,  and  also  German — of  course  from  a 
German  master.  His  sisters  always  had  a 
French  governess,  who  gave  him  regular  les- 
sons, and  so  he  acquired  that  accent  when  a 
child.  They  had  an  Italian  who  acted  as 
steward  and  maitre  d'hotel,  and,  as  he  himself 
was  from  the  first  intended  for  a  diplomat,  of 
course  he  made  great  friends  with  this  '  gran- 
signore,'  and  learnt  his  first  pronunciation  from 
him,  w^ho  had  the  'lingua  Toscana  in  bocca 
Komana,'  and  this  was  well-impressed  and  not 
injured  afterwards  when  he  carried  on  his 
studies  as  a  young  attache  to  his  father,  who 
was  sent  as  minister  to  Naples.  Before  that 
his  father  was  minister  to  Portugal,  where  he 
acquired  the  language  of  that  country  and  the 
grander  kindred  Spanish  'language  of  the  gods.' 
Of  course,  as  this  was  now  his  profession,  he 
was  proud  to  show  himself  ofi"  in  all  the  Ian- 
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guages,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge  (who  had 
dabbled  in  all  and  heard  all  in  the  different 
countries  except  Portuguese  and  Spanish)  in 
all  his  proficiency  was  wonderful,  but  in  English 
I  could  say  it  was  such  as  I  had  never  heard 
before,  and  perhaps  should  never  hear  again. 
Now  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  one  German, 
amongst  the  many  and  many  who  spoke 
English,  it  might  be  said,  perfectly,  whom  I 
could  have  mistaken  for  an  Englishman.     They 

could  say  the  word  d n  very  plain,  and  in 

what  they  thought  real  English  style,  but  they 
could  never  get  over  one  other  little  word,  and 
that  was  '  y  a  a  s.'  It  was  curious  how  many  of 
them  thought  it  was  English  manner  and  cus- 
tom to  interlard  their  observations,  even  before 
ladies,  with  that  which  they  considered  a  natural 
and  national  expletive. 

I  remember  a  remarkably  gentlemanly  young 
guardsman  dining  with  us,  who  stood  before 
our  open  stove  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and 
his  coat-tails  drawn  aside  to  warm  himself,  as 
he  had  very  likely  seen   the  king  do  at   the 
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palace  (the  only  ottier  place  except  the  English 
houses  where  they  saw  anything  but  closed 
stoves),  and  so,  of  course,  thought  it  the  right 
thing  to  do.  When  my  wife  came  into  the  room, 
lie  greeted  her  Avith,  '  How  are  you.   Mistress 

Wilkinson?     D d  cold,  isn't  it?'     This  he 

thought  was  English  manners. 

I  do  not  know  where  they  got  the  word 
■*  mistress '  from,  which  so  many  of  them  used. 
It  is  possible  he  might  have  got  his  other 
expression,  as  he  did  his  attitude,  from  the 
King,  as  no  doubt,  if  hearsay  was  right,  that 
little  word  was  not  exploded  from  His  Majesty's 
vocabulary,  though  His  Majesty — whatever 
might  have  been  his  custom  sometimes,  as  it 
certainly  was  the  custom  of  that  generation — 
always  kept  a  watch  before  his  lips  in  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  never  forgot  himself  once 
in  my  presence  during  the  many  years  I  was  in 
the  royal  service. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Germans  can  well  re- 
taliate to  the  case  of  '  y  a  a  s,'  and  I  believe 
they  will  say  the   same  of  us,  that  there  are 
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few  English  persons  whom  thej  Avould  not 
immediately  spot  by  their  pronunciation  of  the 
single  word,  '  .Ta.'  But  then  there  is  more  in 
their  Ja  than  in  our  word  yes,  for  Ja  is  infinitely 
varied  in  its  meaning  by  the  way  in  which  the 
Germans  pronounce  it,  according  to  the  simple 
affirmative,  or  the  surprised  affirmative,  or  the 
interrogative  affirmative,  or  the  derisive  affirma- 
tive, or  the  doubting  affirmative,  or  many  other 
qualified  affirmatives.  There  is  even  the  nega- 
tive meaning ;  for  they  will  make  Ja,  by  their 
pronunciation  of  it,  express  as  plain  as  a  sen- 
tence could  make  it,  '  Oh,  I  daresay ;  you  may 
say  so,  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !' 

It  is  almost  hopeless  for  any  but  a  native,  or 
one  brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  country, 
to  acquire  and  to  give  effect  to  all  the  mean- 
ings of  this  wonderfully  expressive  little  word 
in  the  mouth  of  a  German. 

There  is  also  another  little  word  which  the 
Germans  might  set  before  us  as  a  test  that,  I 
believe,  few,  very  few,  foreigners  would  get 
over,  viz.,  '  So,'  which,  according  to  tone  and 
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emphasis  in  the  mouth  of  a  native,  has  almost 
as  many  meanings  as  the  Kttle  word  '  Ja.'  Of 
course  the  '  th '  of  our  language  is  a  difiBculty 
which  to  some  is  insuperable,  but  I  can  attest 
to  one,  and  that  is  Her  Majesty  the  ex-Queen 
of  Hanover,  who  faced  it  at  my  dictation,  and 
came  out  quite  victorious  over  the  following 
sentence,  '  I  thrust  three  and  thirty  thousand 
thorny  thistles  through  the  thick  of  my  thumb,' 
and  she  read  me  the  lines  very  well, 

'  Though  the  tough  cough  and  hiccough  plough  me  through, 
O'er  life's  dark  lough  my  course  I  still  pursue.' 

Her  Royal  Highness,  as  she  then  was,  had 
really  learnt  our  language  very  well  from  a 
charming  English  lady  whom  she  had  in  her 
service  as  reader,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  was, 
I  thought,  getting  over  her  shyness  in  talking 
to  me,  when,  presuming,  perhaps,  upon  her 
kindness  and  intimacy,  I  made  an  unfortunate 
remark,  and  drove  her  into  her  shell. 

When  I  met  her  one  day  in  her  garden,  after 
saluting,  I  stood  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  upon 
which  she  said. 
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'  Pray  put  on  your  hiid,'  the  t  at  the  end 
being  distinctly  turned,  according  to  frequent 
custom  in  German,  into  d. 

My  answer  was  :  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam, 
not  my  head,  but  my  hat.' 

'  Ach,'  said  Her  Royal  Highness, '  Ich  werde 
mit  Ihnen  nie-nie  wieder  Englisch  sprechen.'* 

As  we  were  joking  about  pronunciation,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  this  remark  as  to  a  pupil, 
without  any  idea  of  giving  offence,  and,  indeed, 
I  am  sure  Her  Royal  Highness  in  her  kindly 
nature  did  not  take  offence ;  but  I  think  from 
that  time  and  ever  afterwards,  when  she  be- 
came Queen,  if  Her  Majesty  condescended  to 
address  me,  it  was  always  in  French  or  German, 
to  which,  knowing  how  well  she  understood 
English,  and  thinking  also  she  would  like  it,  I 
always  answered  in  my  own  language. 

King  George,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was 
the  only  person  at  Hanover,  even  of  those  who 
had  one  English  parent  or  one  German  parent, 
who  spoke  English  and  German  perfectly,  and 
*  '  Oh  !  I  will  never,  never  speak  English  with  you  again.' 
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exactly  as  natives  would,  with  no  peculiar  tone 
or  accent  in  either  language ;  but  he  was,  as 
all'know,  half  German,  was  brought  up  in  Eng- 
land till  he  was  thirteen,  and  then  took  his 
English  tutor  to  Berlin,  under  whom  he  com- 
pleted his  education. 

Of  all  the  foreigners  I  ever  met,  Germans 
certainly  were  the  most  persevering  plodders 
to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. I  found  out  accidentally  that  I  was 
specially  watched,  and  must  take  heed  to  my 
enunciation,  for  many  came  to  me  for  tickets 
for  our  service,*  for  the  special  purpose  of  learn- 
ing English  tone  and  accent.  An  appeal  was 
made  to  me  at  a  court  ball  by  two  persons  who 
had  attended  my  service  the  Sunday  before, 
and  between  whom  there  was  a  dispute  whether 
they  should  say,  as  one  contended  I  did,  '  be- 
cawse,'  or,  as  the  other  said,  '  becos.' 

*  This  was  by  royal  order,  as  the  room  was  very  small, 
and  a  hussar  with  drawn  sword  walked  up  and  down  the 
passage  during  the  service  to  prevent  noise  or  indiscrimi- 
nate attendance. 
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At  another  ball  I  was  amused  at  hearing  an 
officer  thrown  over  by  a  young  lady  on  the 
plea  of  being  tired,  but  in  reality,  as  I  found 
out  afterwards,  it  was  because  1  was  speaking 
English  to  her.  We  sat  down  during  the  whole 
of  a  quadrille,  and  I  heard  her  say  to  her 
mother  afterwards,    ^ 

'  Oh,  mamma,  I  have  had  such  a  nice  English 
lesson.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  talking  to  me 
for  the  last  half-hour ;  that  was  a  chance  I 
should  not  get  again,  so  I  thought  it  better  to 

say  I  w^as  tired  to  Carl  von ,  with  whom  I 

was  engaged  to  dance.' 

Ball-rooms  continued  to  be  used  as  studies 
or  lecture-rooms,  as  I  heard  some  years  after- 
wards from  my  daughters,  when  they  were 
presented  at  court  and  joined  in  the  royal 
festivities. 

Having  been  brought  up  in  Germany,  and 
having  nothing  to  learn  for  themselves  in  the 
language,  they  were  always  willing  to  assist 
their  partners  at  the  palace  balls,  by  allowing 
them  to  exercise  their  wits  and  their  tongues 

VOL.  II.  G 
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in  acquiring  a  fluency  in  English,  which  the 
young  officers  said  would  be  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  them  in  their  examinations.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  at  first  this  was  done  out 
of  the  heart's  good-nature  and  gladness  to  be 
able  to  help  their  young  dancing  friends  in 
their  aspirations  to  become  English  scholars ; 
but  after  a  time,  and  some  experience,  I  am 
afraid  they  used  to  draw  them  out  for  their 
own  amusement,  thinking  they  had  almost  a 
right  to  a  quid  pro  quo.  But  even  then  they  did 
not  lay  their  hooks  without  full  notice  that  it 
really  was  not  in  their  nature  to  keep  from 
laughing,  if  they  thought  any  remark  ridiculous. 
They  were  quite  ready  to  listen  and  to  advise, 
and  correct  the  foreign  English,  but  laugh  they 
must  and  should.  The  bargain  was  gladly 
made  on  both  sides,  and  was  the  source  of 
great  fun  during  the  whole  season,  when  they 
met  the  same  friends  at  Court  parties  and  at 
the  balls  at  the  different  Embassies. 

I  can  give  a  few  specimens,  to  show  that  the 
young  men  were   not    duly   qualified  at    the 
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beginning  of  the  season,  whatever  they  might 
have  been  at  the  end  after  their  'coaching,' 
to  give  a  good  account  of  the  English  papers 
at  their  examinations. 

The  suite  of  rooms  at  a  grand  ball  in  the 
oastle  was  very  long,  and  a  young  guardsman, 
having  knocked  his  heels  together,  according 
to  custom,  and  made  a  low  bow  to  mother  and 
daughter,  begged  for  permission  to  take  one 
of  my  young  ladies  to  the  '  salon  de  danse.'  It 
was  a  curious  custom  that,  however  far  they 
had  taken  their  partners  to  the  festive  scene, 
they  never  thought  of  bringing  them  back  to 
their  chaperons  when  the  dance,  whatever  it 
happened  to  be,  was  over.  They  knocked  their 
heels  together  again,  made  another  low  bow, 
and  left  the  young  girl  to  make  her  way  back 
to  her  mother  as  she  could.  One,  more  polite 
than  the  others,  said,  after  his  bow, 

*Miss  Vilkinson,  I  am  veri  sorri  dat  I  haf 
translated  you  from  your  friends  so  wide.' 

He  was  corrected,  of  course,  as  he  had  been 
corrected  before,  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  came 

g2 
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up  to  the  cliarge   again  at  supper-time,  and, 
with  another  bow,  said, 

*  Miss  Vilkinson,  vill  you  alio'  me  to  get  you 
some  drink  V 

He  had  recounted  a  story  during  one  of  the 
dances  very  slowly,  and  with  much  hesitation, 
being  continually  helped  out  of  his  mud.  He 
said, 

'  Miss  Vilkinson,  last  Ven'sday  I  vas — I  vas — 
I  vas ' 

*  Well,  go  on,'  said  my  daughter,  rather 
hastily.     '  You  were ?' 

'  Ah  !  so ;  tank  you,  vere  heisst  das.  Last 
Ven'sday  I  vere  in  de  Allee,'  etc.,  etc. 

One  evening,  a  girl  waltzed  by  with  the 
brother  of  my  daughters  partner.  She  was 
known  to  be  very  rich,  but,  unfortunately,  had 
a  very  bad  complexion. 

'  There's  a  parti  for  your  brother '  (who,  by 
the  way,  was  a  very  handsome  young  fellow). 
'  Why  doesn't  he  clench  the  matter  %  He  seems 
very  favourably  received.' 

*Yaas,   dat   is    true.      My  broder   he   vould 
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like  de  money,  but  he  does  not  like  de  spots.' 
One  night,  a  curious  discussion  cropped  up, 
namely,  upon  matutinal  ablutions,  commonly 
oalled  '  tubbing.'  Such  a  thing  was  not  known 
when  I  first  arrived  at  Hanover.  The  utensil 
tub  did  not  exist.  Our  attache,  David  Ker, 
tried  the  town  through,  but  in  vain.  The  near- 
est article  to  his  wants  was  a  butcher's  tray, 
of  which  he  bought  two  in  the  market,  and  then 
stood,  in  the  morning,  like  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  with  one  leg  in  each,  and  spunged 
himself  down.  Of  course  the  cataracts  ran 
over  and  through  the  floor,  astonishing  the 
tenant  below,  and  raising  the  indignation  of 
the  landlord,  who  gave  the  eccentric  attache 
notice  to  quit,  saying, 

'He  would  never  have  another  Englishman 
in  his  house,  for  they  were  so  diity,  they  always 
wanted  so  much  water,  and  it  was  nothing  but 
that  useless  and  senseless  vash,  vash,  splash, 
splash  every  day,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  detriment  of  his  furniture. 
Moreover,  the    two    enormous  Bath   sponges ' 
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(not  known  in  Germany  at  that  time),  'hung 
out  to  dry  at  the  window,  were  an  unseemly 
sight,  and  attracted  unpleasant  remarks  from 
the  passers-by.' 

A  young  friend  of  mine  had  great  difficulty 
upon  this  subject  in  the  pension  where  he 
resided.  Such  a  thing  as  a  tub  for  the  pur- 
pose required  had  never  been  heard  of,  but 
the  lady  of  the  house  'would  do  her  best  for 
him  ;'  and,  after  some  days,  in  answer  to  his 
persistent  demands,  they  brought  him  up,  at 
his  morning's  toilette,  a  suspicious-looking,  blue- 
and-white  delft-ware  article,  with  two  handles, 
the  largest  utensil,  the  maid  said,  in  the  house, 
into  which  he  could  scarcely  get  one  of  his 
feet ;  and,  to  his  horror,  at  his  first  Sunday 
dinner,  this  very  article  appeared  on  the  table, 
with  the  special  soup  which  they  always  had 
on  the  festal  day ! 

'  ^Api^ov  fiev  vSoDp '  was  certainly  not  appreci- 
ated for  external  application  in  those  days  in 
^ermany.     Of  course   all  know  baths   existed 

*  Yaas^  now,  and  water  was  used  medicinally ; 
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but  I  speak  of  daily  use  for  health  and  comfort 
in  keeping  the  pores  open. 

I  travelled  once  off  the  beaten  track  np  a 
valley  in  a  mountainous  district,  and  the  first 
morning,  after  I  left  the  high-road,  I  had  for 
my  toilette  a  pie-dish  for  a  bason,  and  a  *  Schop- 
pen  '  (about  a  quart)  pot  of  water.  The  second 
morning,  further  up  the  valley,  I  had  for  my 
ablutions,  a  plate,  with  a  half-pint  glass  of 
water;  and  the  third  morning,  further  still, 
there  was  no  apparatus  for  the  toilet  whatever. 
Water  was  the  sign  of  civilization,  and  the 
supply  vanished  by  degrees  the  further  I  got 
from  the  beaten  track.  And  yet  all,  though 
humble  and  primitive,  was  clean  and  tidy,  and 
the  people  very  civil.  I  had  a  good  night's 
rest,  without  any  distraction  from  brawlers  or 
any  horrors  of  bed-fellows,  so  common  in  out-of- 
the-way-places,  in  the  shape  of  '  Light  Infantry 
and  Heavy  Dragoons.'  After  a  hard  day's  work, 
I  slept  like  a  top. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  me  that  there  were 
no  other  travellers  that  night,  as  there  was  only 
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one  guest-chamber,  with  six  beds,  which  might 
have  given  me  very  unpleasant  company.  As 
it  was,  I  had  them  all  to  myself,  and  it  was  the 
cheapest  lodging  and  fare  I  ever  experienced  in 
my  travels.  I  had  a  piece  of  *  Kalbsfleisch '  for 
supper  with  bread,  coarse,  and  sour,  and  black, 
but  good  and  wholesome,  with  a  'Schoppen' 
of  light,  refreshing  beer.  My  host,  in  pictur- 
esque costume,  sat  by  my  side  during  the  whole 
repast,  and  entertained  me,  or  rather  pumped 
me — for  that  was  his  line,  but  very  civilly,  as  the 
only  Englishman  he  had  ever  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  under  his  roof. 

We  then  played  at  skittles  together  till  it 
was  dark.  In  the  morning  I  rose  up  delighted 
with  my  uninterrupted  snooze,  so  uncommon, 
or  I  may  say  extraordinary,  perhaps  unparalleled, 
in  an  out-of-the-way  village  of  Germany  in 
those  times,,  and  perhaps  in  these.  When  I 
got  up  I  called  in  the  long  passage— of  course 
there  were  no  bells — and  asked  for  *  Wasch- 
zeug,'  and  my  host  took  me  to  the  pump  and 
gave   me  a   table-napkin,   fine  and  small  as  a 
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lady's  pocket-handkerchief  1  When  I  came 
back  my  breakfast  was  on  the  table,  a  Schop- 
pen  of  milk  and  a  hunch  of  black  bread,  and 
to  my  question,  '  What's  to  pay  V  my  host  said 
a  certain  number  of  kreuzers — I  do  not  recollect 
what,  but  I  remember  it  amounted  exactly 
to  one  shilling,  and  he  shook  my  hand  heartily, 
wished  me  '  Lebe  wohl,'  and  hoped  I  should 
honour  him  again. 

A  brother  of  mine,  then  a  young,  newly- 
married  cavalry  oflBcer,  now  a  full-blown,  live 
general,  C.B.,  has  reminded  me  of  a  story  that 
confirms  the  above  statement  of  the  style  of 
accommodation  at  the  small  inns  of  Germany 
at  that  time.  Wo  were  a  party  of  two  married 
couples,  a  grandmother,  three  young  ladies, 
and  five  young  men ;  and,  riding  on  our  don- 
keys and  ponies  up  to  a  rambling  old  Gasthaus 
in  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  we  asked  if  they 
could  take  us  all  in.  The  answer  was,  cer- 
tainly, there  was  plenty  of  room.  So  we  dis- 
mounted, delivered  our  bags  to  the  bowing 
waiters,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  little  more 
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daylight,  went  to  look  out  for  the  picturesque 
in  the  neighbourhood  while  supper  was  being 
prepared. 

Upon  our  return,  Ave  asked  to  be  shown  our 
rooms,  in  order  to  make  our  rough  toilet,  when 
the  host  showed  us  into  a  large,  open  room 
with  sanded  floor,  evidently  the  salle-a-manger, 
which  he  gave  us  to  understand  was  to  be 
the  common  resting-place  for  the  party.  Upon 
some  demur  being  made,  he  said, 

'  Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there's  room  for 
forty  of  you!' 

It  ended  in  all  the  men  of  the  party  having 
shake-downs  on  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  the 
host  and  his  family  having  to  go  where  they 
could,  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  bluntly 
said,  '  she  didn't  care  where,  but  they  must  give 
up  their  beds  to  their  guests.'  How  the  ladies 
fared  in  their  narrow  quarters,  with  their  '  pud- 
ding dishes  and  table  napkins,'  of  course  I 
should  not  divulge — if  I  knew.  We  men 
'pumped  it,'  and,  like  experienced  travellers, 
made  the  best  of  it,  being  much  amused. 
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1  travelled  once  from  Kiel  in  the  steamer  to 
Copenhagen,  and  I  lay  in  bed  in  the  morning 
feeling  rather  ssqueamish.  I  watched  seven 
passengers  get  up  before  me,  and  only  one  of 
them  took  the  trouble  of  calling  to  the  steward 
to  bring  him  a  little  jug  of  water,  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  a  matter  of  course  at  the 
morning's  toilette.  The  six  others  contented 
themselves  with  a  dry  rub. 

We  knew  a  '  Frau  Baronin  ''  at  Hanover  who 
told  my  wife  she  never  used  anything  but  snow- 
water, which  was  best  for  her  '  tang ' — teint 
(she  was  between  fifty  and  sixty).  She  bottled 
the  snow  in  March,  and  she  had  a  little  in  a 
cup  every  morning,  and  so  made  it  last  through 
the  whole  summer.  That  was  her  idea  of  the 
luxury  of  the  bath. 

But  to  go  back  to  my  young  friend  who  in- 
troduced the  'tubbing'  as  a  court-ball  topic 
and  a  point  on  which  he  Avished  to  ventilate 
his  English.     He  said  to  my  daughter, 

*  Miss  Vilkinson,  I  haf  myself  now  vashed  since 
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a  year,  and  I  find  it  veri  gonfortable,  and  I  shall 
proceed.' 

All  these  were  corrected,  and  caused  intense 
^amusement  on  both  sides.  The  young  officer 
gained  his  point,  got  his  lesson,  and  was  quite 
content  to  say,  '  Let  him  laugh  who  wins.' 
The  perseverance  was,  I  think,  characteristic 
of  the  nation.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  one 
of  us  would  have  the  face  to  talk  bad  German, 
by  way  of  getting  a  lesson,  to  a  native  who 
we  knew  could  understand  and  speak  English 
fluently;  but  one  and  all  seemed  to  carry  on 
the  same  scheme  persistently. 

I  remember  a  young  man  coming  up  to  an 
old  English  lady  who  had  lived  in  Germany  at 
least  thirty  years,  and  who  he  knew  lived 
amongst  relations  intermarried  with  Germans, 
and  therefore  must  have  heard  and  spoken 
German  every  day. 

With  a  low  bow  and  hat  in  hand,  he  said, 

'  Goot  morning,  mistress — how  do  you  ?  You 
■are  a  great  vagabond ;  I  see  you  every  morning 
in  the  promenade.' 
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The  old  lady  always  took  a  short  '  constitu- 
tional '  before  her  house  in  the  morning  while 
breakfast  was  preparing,  and  the  young  man 
joined  her  on  his  way  to  office,  and  constantly 
managed  to  take  a  turn  with  her,  and  so  got 
'such  a  nice  little  lesson  in  English'  without 
paying  for  it. 

The  German  young  ladies  of  the  family, 
with  whom  the  old  aunt  lived,  ventilated  their 
EngHsh,  of  course  ;  but  that  was  quite  legiti- 
mate, and  they  did  not  learn  without  making 
some  hashes.  One  day  at  dinner  the  eldest, 
who  presided,  said, 

'  Auntie,  will  you  have  some  cock?' 

'  My  dear,'  said  the  old  lady,  '  we  never  say 
"  cock,"  you  must  always  remember  it  is 
"fowl."' 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  the  urn  had 
just  been  brought  in,  and  auntie  was  making 
tea.  The  troops  came  by  the  house,  and  sud- 
denly the  band  struck  up,  and  all  ran  to  the 
windows.  One  of  the  daughters  happened  to 
turn  round,  and  cried  out. 
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*0h,  auntie,  auntie,  you  have  left  the  fowl 
running,  and  the  tea  is  all  over  the  table.' 

Our  young  attache  used  to  have  some  fun  by 
talking  slang  to  a  Herr  Baron  who  had  been 
in  England,  and  thought  himself  a  proficient 
in  our  language,  but  his  professor  had  not 
taught  him  to  give  an  answer  when  he  was 
invited  *  to  come  and  peck  a  bit,  and  then 
blow  a  cloud  and  have  a  glass  of  dogsnose 
afterwards,'  etc. 

*Ah!  I  see  you  now;  you  are  trying  to — 
what  you  call — bam  me.  I  do  not  tiuk  dat  is 
real  Enghsh.  You  said  not  dat  at  Eton.  Our 
professor  at  school  had  been  at  Eton,  not  at 
de  college,  but  he  did  study  en  pension  in  de 
town  close  to  de  college  under  the  Queen's 
castle  at  Windsor,  where  he  thought  to  learn 
the  best  tone  and  pronunciation  ;  but  he  never 
taught  us  all  dat  you  say.  Dat  most  be 
*'  slang." ' 

A  countrywoman  of  mine,  a  fine,  handsome 
young  person,  rather  sharp  in  her  manner,  who 
always  had  her  Avits   about    her,  particularly 
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when  she  saw  she  was  pumped  in  Enghsh,  was 
very  intimate  with  a  shrivelled,  dyspeptic  old 
gentleman,  high  in  rank,  but  slovenly,  not  to 
say  dirty  in  appearance,  who  seemed  to  take 
no  note  of  what  ive  learn  almost  as  gospel : 

'  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy  :  rich  not  gaudy  : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.' 

Whatever  tve  learn  from  our  great  poet  was  the 
case  'in  France,'  he  did  not  carry  it  out  in 
Germany,  that 

■    ' .     .     .     they  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that.' 

The  old  nobleman,  who  followed  that  custom, 
so  very  common  amongst  Germans  of  a  certain 
age,  of  making  an  annual  visit  to  some  bath, 
seeming  to  think  they  can  be  washed  young 
again,  asked  my  friend  '  why  she  did  not  par- 
take sometimes  in  de  famed  German  fountain- 
drinks  V  (Brunnen.)  She  thanked  him,  saying 
she  '  was  quite  content  to  let  well  alone.  She 
fully  appreciated  water,  but  in  a  different  way, 
and  she  was  sure  that  if  they  or — as  she  said 
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in  her  blunt  manner — Jie  drank  less  of  it  and 
used  more,  not  only  in  his  monthly  holiday, 
but  in  his  daily  ablutions,  he  would  be  cleaner 
and  better  in  every  way.' 

*  Yaas,  yaas,  my  dear,'  said  he  to  his  hand- 
some charmer,  '  veil,  never  too  late  to  mend.  I 
vill  try,  I  vill  try  from  henceforwards.' 

There  is  one  more  court  person  to  whom  I 
would  refer,  who,  though  he  did  not  ventilate 
his  English — of  which,  exceptionally  among  the 
higher  ranks,  he  knew  nothing — still  made  use 
of  me  constantly  at  the  parties  to  ventilate  his 
Italian. 

How  deep  his  knowledge  went,  I  cannot  say. 
I  never  discovered,  for  he  used  merely  to  ring 
the  changes  on  two  or  three  sentences,  and  then 
wind  up  with  some  quotation  from  the  last 
opera  he  had  heard.  He  was  a  person  of  very 
high  rank  and  office,  whom  we  used  to  meet 
at  the  palace,  and  he  always  honoured  me  with 
a  patronizing  smile.  '  Ben  venuto,  Signore,'  and 
some  such  interesting  remark  as,  '  Lei  e  stata 
in   Italia  ?     Bel  paese  !     Lei   si   ricorda  Fran- 
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cesca  de  Rimini,  "  Italia,  oh,  Italia,  tu  non  sei 
il  pill  bel'  terren  di  quanti  scalda  il  sole !" ' 
Another  smile  and  another  gracious  bend,  and 
on  he  went  to  bestow  his  favours  elsewhere. 

Another  evening  it  was,  '  Ben  venuto,  Signore. 
Lei  parla  Italiano  ?  Bella  lingua !  Qual  piacere 
d'aver  una  cantatrice  come  la  Steinmiiller  !* 
Qual  voce !  qual  talento !  qual  forza  nelF 
aria, 

"  Qual'  aure,  i  salici,  il  rio  ardor, 
Obi  come  era  sogno  ingannator !" ' 

and  another  smirk  and  smile,  and,  with  '  a 
rividerla,  Signore,'  again  he  passed  on,  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  having  astonished  the 
natives  standing  by  with  his  slow  and  digni- 
fied quotation  of  some  favourite  stanza. 

My  part  in  the  conversation  was  always 
about  two,  three,  'Si,  si,  votre  Altezza,'  and 
his  for  eight  years  at  various  parties  almost 
the  same  words,  but  always  ending  with  a  few 
lines  from  the  last  opera.  If  it  had  been 
*  Norma,'  I  got  the  benefit  of  a  quotation  from 
*  Prima-donna  at  Hanover  at  that  time.  , 
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'  Casta  Diva ' ;  if  it  had  been  '  Lucia,'  I   was 
reminded  of  the  beauty  of 

'  Verranno  a  te  suU'  aure 
I  mici  sospiri  ardenti,' 

and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

The  reason  of  these  remarks  about  Italian 
was  curious,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  pecuhar. 
At  Hanover  those  who  took  the  four  first  parts 
of  the  opera  always  sang  in  Italian,  while  the 
others  and  the  chorus  all  sang  in  German,  and 
my  readers  must  imagine  and  estimate,  if  they 
can,  the  contrast  between  the  soft,  mellifluous 
Italian  tones  of  such  airs  as 

'  Udrai,  nel  mar  chi  mormora, 
L'eco  di  mici  laraenti,' 

and  the  sharp  and  gi'ating  retort  of  the  chorus 
in  German  singing  some  such  words  as, 

'  Ja,  ja !  ganz  gewiss,  ja !  ganz  gewiss  !' 

I  saw  this  interesting  prince  one  day  in  the 
gallery  of  the  yearly  exhibition  of  the  Kunst's- 
Verein  talking  to  a  Hanoverian  Countess,  who 
to  my  knowledge  had  never  been  in  Italy,  but 
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who  was  rather  proud  of  her  languages.  She 
really  did  speak  English  very  well,  by  dint  of 
constant  practice,  to  which  I  flatter  myself  I 
contributed  not  a  little,  as  she  was  very  civil 
io  me,  and  often  got  me  by  the  button-hole. 
But  here  were  two  Germans,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  publicly  criticising  in  Italian, 
loudly,  gravely,  and  slowly,  while  they  duly 
shaded  their  eyes,  no  doubt,  as  they  thought, 
professionally,  with  their  fists  made  into  bin- 
oculars : 

'  Questo  mi  pare  un  bel  quadro :  qual  ombra,  qual  luce, 

qual  prof cndo ! 
Obbene,  Signora  Contezza,  quelle  ritratto :  qual'  espres- 
sione,  negli  occhi :  sulla  bocca  "  un  bel  riso  celeste  !" ' 

Equally  slow  and  grave  the  Countess  gave 
her  answers.  What  Italian  ever  spoke  slowly  ? 
what  Italian  would  have  been  grave  on  such  a 
subject?  Why,  he  would  have  been  dancing 
with  excitement,  considering  the  beautiful  por- 
trait as  that  of  his  '  lady e- love ' ;  hands  and 
arms  and  every  nerve  and  muscle  would  have 
been  in    perpetual    motion,   and    probably   he 
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would  have  taken  leave  by  putting  the  ends- 
of  his  ten  fingers  to  his  lips  and  blowing  an 
osculation  as  he  said, '  Addio  !' 

Here  were  two  Germans  ventilating  their 
Italian — and  such  Italian — in  public.  Every- 
body knew  them ;  everybody  pricked  up  their 
ears ;  everybody  looked  round  and — laughed, 
except  perhaps  some  bumpkin  from  the  country 
who  opened  his  mouth  as  well  as  his  ears,  wha 
did  not  even  take  '  omne  ignotum  pro  mag- 
nifico,'  but  only  wondered  at  the  noise  they 
were  making ! 

Princely  wiseacre !  stifi",  would-be  stately,  and 
self-satisfied,  but  very  mild,  not  to  say  silly !  I 
should  Hke  to  have  given  him  over  to  a  lively^ 
larking,  clever  girl  who  Avould  have  shaken 
him  in  his  phlegm  and  coldness. 
I  have  one  such  in  my  eye. 
A  friend  of  mine  took  her  down  to  dinner  at 
his  first  party  on  his  return  home  after  many 
years  in  the  back  settlements  of  Austraha  with- 
out ladies'  society.  Before  the  soup  was  done, 
she  almost  shook  him  in  his  chair  by  asking  him 
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^vhich  he  would  pi-efer,  '  to  be  a  greater  fool 
than  he  looked,  or  to  look  a  greater  fool  than 
he  was  V  Whatever  the  answer,  her  next 
retort  was,  '  That's  impossible.' 

What  had  the  girls  in  England  come  to?  He 
was  astonished  at  her  dress,  or  rather  undress, 
for  she  wore  something  so  like  the  pictures  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News  (which  he  got  in 
Australia)  of  corsets  that  he  thought  she  had 
forgotten  her  gown  altogether.  Sleeves  tliere 
were  none  ;  there  was  nothing  but  a  strap  over 
the  shoulder,  and  all  the  rest  was  bare,  and  on 
the  whole  he  thought  her  '  robe '  was  exactly 
what  Talleyrand  described,  '  Elle  commence 
trop  tard  et  finit  trop  tot.'  She  had  a  Zulu- 
frizzled  head,  which  is  bad  enough  in  Nero's 
bust,  but  is  the  last  thing  one  hopes  to  see  on 
an  elegant  young  girl  who  ought  not  to  wish 
to  show  the  curly  roughness  of  the  bull. 

Why  we  see  so  much  of  this,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine. Girls  may  be  supposed  to  wish  to  please 
the  men,  but  where  is  the  man  who  ever  ap- 
proved of  a  Zulu  head  ?     Some  say  it  shows 
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character ;  but  we  say  what  character  ?  Soma 
say  it  shows  *  a  woman  of  mind.'  We  do  not 
dispute  the  possibiHty  of  that,  but  still  answer^ 
we  had  rather  see  other  signs  of  mind. 

In  the  case  of  our  friend's  young  lady,  no 
doubt  she  had  brains  enough  for  two,  and, 
though  perhaps  eccentric,  she  neither  was  a 
fool  nor  looked  a  fool.  She  would  have  given 
a  good  account  of  our  wiseacre  Prince,  had  she,^ 
or  such  as  she,  been  chosen  as  a  help-meet  for 
him ;  she  would  have  shaken  up  his  stiffness,, 
and  perhaps  have 

'  Combed  his  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool,' 

if  necessary. 

A  lady  who  knew,  of  course,  that  we  under- 
stood German,  would  always  talk  to  us  in 
English,  and  used  an  expression,  and  many 
such  equally  imlike  English,  *I  have  an  up- 
swollen  visage,  as  you  see — I  have  had  a  stin^- 
from  a  A'^epse.'  Any  who  have  been  in  Ger- 
many will  know  how  hard  some  pronounce  g^ 
at  the  end  of  a  word. 
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Another  lady  would  ventilate  her  English, 
and  really  she  spoke  very  fluently,  but  pro- 
voked our  smiles  by  saying,  '  She  had  been 
very  near  an  accident ;  her  'orses  had  been  so 
gay  and  incorrigible,  and  went  up  in  de  air, 
and  she  had  to  go  home  in  de  omnibus,  which 
fortunately  was  quite  devoid.' 

A  colleague  of  my  profession  who  knew  we 
all  spoke  German,  would  always  ventilate  his 
extraordinary  English.  He  called  one  day  to 
acknowledge  some  little  favour  I  had  done  him 
during  the  illness  of  his  sons,  and,  not  finding 
me  at  home,  left  his  card,  which  I  have  still  in 
my  possession : 

Pastor , 


With  Ms  two  thankgiving  sons. 

An  old  countess  patronised  me  very  much  at 
the  palace  balls,  only,  I  believe,  to  venti- 
late her  English  and  to  get  a  lesson.  Being 
very  amiable,  and  one  quite  of  the  old  Faubourg- 
St.-Germain  style  of  graceful  dignity,  I  was 
notluug  loth  to  carry  on  at  some  of  the  royal 
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parties  what  some  of  my  friends  used  to  call  a 
marked  flirtation.  She  had  two  little  grand- 
children of  whom  she  was  grandmotherly  proud, 
seven  and  eight  years  old,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
names  of  Curt  and  Gotz,  or,  as  our  secretary 
of  legation  called  the  latter,  tout-bonnement, 
*Guts.'  I  remember  the  old  lady,  who  had 
been  a  great  heiress,  giving  me  a  full  account 
of  her  courtship,  and  how  she  was  wooed  and 
won  and  married  before  she  was  sixteen,  the 
single  result  of  which  was  a  charming  daugh- 
ter, the  mother  of  these  two  little  prodigies. 

I  jemember  it  was  at  a  ball  at  the  Crown 
Prince's,  Avhere  they  were  dressed,  as  she  said, 
h  I'Anglaise,  or  rather,  as  she  con-ected  herself, 
a  I'Ecossaise,  which  consisted  of  a  white  sort  of 
jersey  tunic,  with  sleeves  only  to  the  elbows, 
apparently  their  only  garment,  which  came 
down  about  as  far  as  a  kilt,  leaving  exposed 
knock-knees  and  bare  legs,  ending  in  short 
white  socks  and  polished  shoes — *  a  I'Ecossaise  !' 

'  Look  at  them,'  said  the  old  lady,  in  raptures, 
*  they  are  "  pur  sang  "  ;  have  I  not  right  to  be 
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proud  ?  Do  they  not  give  promise  of  a  fine 
future  ?  Look  at  them.  Curt,  I  always  say, 
is  intellectual,  but  Gotz  is  sensual.  Look  at 
them.' 

T  did,  and  they  were  a  '  par  nobile '  with  a 
vengeance.  As  they  sat  together,  with  hair 
cropped  short  and  brushed  up  on  end,  with 
open  mouths,  red  faces,  red  arms,  red  legs,  in 
their  novel  court  costume,  dress  or  undress, 
this  intellectual  scion  and  this  sensual  scion  of 
a  very  noble  house  looked  more  like  two  com- 
mon butcher-boys. 

1  had  constant  applications  for  cards  of  en- 
trance to  our  so-called  chapel,  and,  as  some 
were  peculiar,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  keep  them. 
Almost  all  showed  that  the  idea  of  the  English 
lesson  was  more  in  the  mind  than  the  mere  wish 
to  attend  divine  service.  I  give  one  specimen 
which  I  pasted  at  the  time  into  my  scrap  book 
amongst  other  curiosities  (I  am  afraid  I  called  it 
^Livre  de  Betisses'),  and  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  to  carry  originality  on  the  face  of 
it. 
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'  Honoured  Sir, 

*  Already  since  a  long  time  I  did 
wish  to  receive  of  you  the  kind  permission  to 
partake  on  the  Enghsh  devine  service  in  the 
royal  castle  in  this  city,  but  many  unforeseen 
circumstances  would  not  yet  permit  it  sooner 
than  now ;  also  I  was  not  quite  certain  if  the 
entering  were  permit  to  every  man  without  a 
ticket.  Notwistanding,  if  also  the  vaccant 
places  after  eleven  o'clock  could  receive  as 
many  persons  as  possible,  therefore  by  this  I 
may  pray  you  to  agree  that  I  can  assist  some- 
times the  already  mentioned  service  in  "  His 
Majesty's"  English  church  of  this  place,  and 
please  to  send  me  your  convenient  consent  and 
kind  information  over  this  my  dared  demand, 
and  if  anyhow  it  would  be  possible  to  fulfil  this 
my  desire.  In  this  hope  I  am,  with  respect, 
'  Your  servant, 

'  G.  Schmidt.' 

I  had  another  application  of  the  sort  made  in 
person  by  a  quiet  old  gentlemanly  major  on  the 
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retired  list.  He  also  wanted  a  general  ticket  of 
admission  to  our  chapel.  It  amused  me  because 
there  was  not  a  word  or  a  hint  of  any  wish  to 
join  in  divine  service,  but  *  he  was  very  anxious 
to  improve  himself  in  English,  to  which  he 
now  devoted  himself  in  his  old  age,  when  b& 
had  no  more  professional  occupation.  His  re- 
tiring pension  was  Yery  small ;  he  could  not 
afford  a  master,  but  he  ventured  to  hope  I 
should  be  so  kind  as  to  let  him  learn  of  m& 
without  giving  me  any  trouble.  He  would  be 
very  grateful.' 

I  not  only  acquiesced,  but  gave  him  a  small 
'  church  service,'  and  numbered  the  rubrics  by 
which  he  might  follow  our  complicated  prayers. 
He  became  a  regular  attendant,  and  was  a  most 
diligent  pupil.  I  was  pleased,  paid  him  frequent 
visits,  and  Ave  became  very  intimate.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  found  out  by  degrees  that,, 
though  an  attentive  listener  for  his  express  pur- 
pose of  learning  English,  he  was  one  of  those, 
whose  name  was  legion  at  that  time  in  Hanover, 
who    did  not  believe  in  anything   that  I  had 
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been  taught,  and  was  appointed  to  teach.  He 
had  no  Bible,  not  even  a  '  Gesang-Buch,'  which 
many  Germans  held  to  so  strictly,  though  they 
would  actually  tell  you,  '  After  my  confirmation 
I  gave  away  my  Bible  to  my  younger  brother.' 
He  never  went  to  church.  He  could  not  stand 
the  long  sermons  and  extempore  prayers  ;  they 
wearied  him ;  they  did  him  more  harm  than 
good.  He  never  marked  the  Sabbath  except  as 
a  day  for  pleasure  or  travelling.  He  accepted 
God  in  one  sense.  Nature  was  his  God.  He 
did  not  believe  in  God  the  Son.  He  did  not 
think  he  could  be  called  upon  to  believe  what 
he  could  not  understand.  He  did  not  believe 
in  miracles ;  they  were  impossible.  He  had 
been  baptized,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  up- 
hold Christian  principles;  still  he  should  not 
wish  to  be  told — perhaps  he  should  feel  insulted 
to  be  told — he  was  no  Christian.  Nobody  had  a 
right  to  say  he  was  godless ;  he  went  out  into 
the  fields,  revelled  in  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
and  bowed  before  the  Creator  of  all  things.  He 
did  not  pray;  his  God  knew  all  things;  it  was 
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not  for  liini  to  tell  bis  Maker  what  he  wanted. 
It  surely  was  greater  humility  to  take  any 
blessing  vouchsafed  with  thankfulness  or  to 
bow  the  head  in  submission  if  the  blessing  were 
withheld  or  affliction  sent.  He  had  given  up 
reading  the  Bible  ;  there  were  so  many  ridicu- 
lous stories,  nobody  could  be  expected  to  believe 
them.  Of  course  all  this  opened  my  eyes  in 
Avonder  at  first,  when  it  Avas  so  quietly  admitted, 
but  from  the  beginning  I  had  hope,  as  there 
was  no  open  scoffing. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  trouble  my  readers  with 
the  Avay  we  discussed  these  things,  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  good  for  me  when  I  knew  a  little 
of  my  friend's  inmost  thoughts.  It  gave  me 
hints  upon  that  which  is  a  difficulty  with  all 
young  clergymen,  and  I  think  I  may  say  with 
many  old  clergymen,  to  the  end  of  their  mission 
— namely,  what  to  preach  about.  It  gave  me 
many  points  for  sermons,  many  points  for  re- 
search, greater  diligence  in  setting  the  matter 
forth,  and  the  happy  assurance  that  I  should 
have   at  least  one  interested  hearer  who  had 
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Taecome — though  for  his  own  pecuhar  purpose 
— one  of  my  regular  flock. 

One  of  the  '  ridiculous  stories '  he  refeiTed  to 
was  '  Balaam's  ass  speaking.'  '  Articulate  lan- 
guage from  such  an  animal's  organ !  It  was 
impossible.'  Of  course  I  could  answer,  without 
entering  into  an  explanation,  'With  God  all 
things  are  possible,'  but  I  shall  never  forget  my 
friend's  surprise  when  I  told  him  he  had  chosen 
an  unfortunate  instance,  and  I  turned  to  St. 
Peter's  II.  Epistle,  chap.  2  (which  he  had  never 
read),  and  showed  him  what  the  inspired  Apostle 
said  of  his  <  ridiculous  story !'  This  led  to  dis- 
cussion upon  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  That  foundation 
once  admitted,  all  went  on  in  due  course.  My 
friend  learnt  his  English;  he  learnt  to  pray 
because  God,  who  knoweth  all  things,  had  still 
commanded  him  to  pray;  he  learnt  to  keep 
holy  the  Sabbath-day,  not  only  for  his  own 
private  study  of  English  at  the  English  service, 
but  because  he  began  to  feel  that,  if  all  were 
like  Avhat  he  used  to  be,  the  idea  of  the  holy 
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day  would  soon  be  abolished  altogether.  He 
learnt  to  '  search  the  Scriptures,'  and  he  found 
them  '  quick  and  powerful '  and  '  profitable  for 
his  instruction  in  righteousness ;'  he  learnt  to 
be  a  Christian  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word,  and 
he  died  in  the  faith  of  '  Christ  crucified.' 

So  marvellously  was  the  simple  idea  of  learn- 
ing English  overruled  for  the  good,  as  I  trusted, 
of  his  immortal  soul !  I  think  there  are  few  who 
will  not  admit  with  me,  '  How  unsearchable  are 
God's  judgments  and  His  Avays  past  finding 
out!' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

In  one  of  our  rides  a  curious  incident  occurred 
■which  I  will  relate  afterwards ;  but  first,  I  must 
premise,  troublous  times  had  already  come  to 
Oermany,  perilous  times  seemed  looming.  Clubs 
were  formed ;  meetings  were  constantly  held ; 
ill-will  and  abuse  of  everything  aristocratic 
were  very  rife ;  '  matters  were  not  minced ;' 
openly  they  spoke  evil  of  all  dignities. 

Before  things  were  supposed  to  have  come 
to  a  head,  I  was  taken  by  my  carpenter  to 
hear  a  debate  in  his  Volks-Verein.  '  Some 
noted  delegates  were  coming  from  other  parts ; 
he  thought  I  should  be  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion.    I   should  be    his  friend.     He   would 
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guarantee   me    from    all    insult/     Under   such 
assurance,  I  was  really  pleased  to  attend. 

The  meeting  was  very  crowded,  and  fortu- 
nately, as  I  felt  afterwards,  we  could  only  get 
back  seats.  All  went  on  in  an  orderly  and 
quiet  way  at  first.  The  Hanoverian  president 
was  very  moderate  in  his  opening  remarks,  but 
by  degrees  the  delegates  got  excited,  the  lan- 
guage became  more  fervid,  and  the  sturdy 
Hanoverians,  slow  at  first  to  move,  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  stream.  One  man  got  up,  a 
type  of  a  democrat — spectacles,  of  course,  long 
black  hair  thrown  back  from  his  broad  forehead 
almost  to  his  shoulders.  He  stormed,  he  raved,  he 
shook  his  shaggy  locks,  he  beat  upon  his  breast, 
he  had  been  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  little 
states  for  expressing  his  opinions;  he  was  a 
free  man,  or  he  ought  to  be  a  free  man.  He 
would  say  what  he  liked,  he  scouted  constraint ; 
he  would  sweep  away  not  only  his  own  Reign- 
ing Prince,  but  all  in  authority.  Kings,  Princes, 
Dukes — call  them  what  you  would — who  set 
themselves  against  the  will  of  the  people.     He 
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named  a  certain  Prince — '  Crush  him !'  was  the 
€rj ;  he  named  a  Duke — '  Swamp  him  !'  he 
named  a  King — '  Hang  him  up  !' 

The  members  of  this  Hanoverian  Volks-Yerein, 
— who,  though  longing  for  reform  and  more 
freedom  of  speech  and  action,  still  had  no  bad 
feeling  against  their  King,  but  rather  revered 
him  for  all  he  had  done  for  his  people — were 
by  degrees  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  seethed 
under  this  fierce  enthusiasm. 

I  began  to  feel  very  uncomfortable,  and 
thought  that,  if  they  were  willing  to  string  up 
one  of  Germany's  Kings,  they  might  be  inclined 
to  pitch  one  of  His  Hanoverian  Majesty's  hum- 
ble servants  over  the  gallery  as  a  spy,  if  any- 
one drew  notice  to  his  presence.  I  looked 
round  to  see  if  I  could  withdraw  quietly  during 
the  excitement,  but  it  was  impossible  ;  we  were 
closely  packed,  Hke  herrings  in  a  barrel.  My 
little  carpenter  friend  continually  assured  me  it 
would  be  all  right ;  he  was  answerable  for  my 
presence  and  safety.  I  cannot  say  I  felt  at  all 
at  my  ease,  even  with  this  assurance,  and  most 
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heartily  glad  I  was  when  the  speech  came  to  ait 
end,  and,  in  the  midst  of '  Hochs '  for  the  Han- 
overian Volks-Verein,the  meeting  broke  up. 

We    followed  the   crush   of    the    retreating 
crowd  from  the  fortunately  bad-lighted  hall, 
and,  to  my  delight,  escaped    safe  and  sound 
into  the  darkness  of  the  street.     I  heard  after- 
wards from   my   httle   friend  that,  though   he 
anticipated  no  such  commotion,  still  he  had  no 
fear  for  my  safety  if  any  remark  had  been  made 
about   me,  for  I  was  invited  by  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  president,  who  had  secured 
me  the  attendance  of  two  policemen  in  plain 
clothes  in  case  of  accident.     It  was  a  concerted 
plan  between  the  president  and  my  carpenter, 
who,  though  I  had  no  idea  of  it,  was  one  of  the 
committee.     They  wished  me  to    be  present. 
They  knew  there  would  be  some  strong  lan- 
guage,  but  they  did   not   anticipate  such  dis- 
loyalty and  such  an  outbreak  of  revolutionary 
fury  as  had  occurred.     They  knew  their  own 
men   could  speak  out  firmly,  and  make  plain 
their  determination  to  get — what  they  called — 
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liberty,  by  fair  means,  if  possible,  or  they  would 
join  others  more  violent,  and  nse  foul  means, 
if  necessary. 

Their  Press  was  coerced;  they  knew  not 
how  to  make  their  wishes  known  to  their  king. 
They  hoped  that,  if  I  heard  them,  I  should 
report  them ;  and  so,  my  little  friend  the  carpen- 
ter admitted,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  have 
an  invitation  to  attend  their  meeting. 

Another  little  sign  of  the  times  I  may  men- 
tion. About  nine  o'clock  one  evening,  the 
house  door-bell  rang,  and  a  man  was  ushered 
into  my  study  who  wished  to  see  me  upon 
private  business.  He  made  his  bow,  but  said 
nothing  till  he  had  watched  my  servant  out  of 
the  room,  and  then,  in  a  mysterious  way,  he 
said  he  had  called  to  inform  me  that  plans 
were  being  made  by  the  democratic  party — to 
which  he  belonged,  but  would  not  join  them  in 
any  violent  action — to  go  round  in  separate 
gangs  of  fifteen  men  and  simultaneously  attack 
and  plunder  the  country-houses  of  the  nobility. 
He  warned  me  to  be  on  my  guard.     Of  course 
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T  told  him  I  was  neither  one  of  the  nobility 
nor  was  I  even  a  German,  and  so  the  notice 
could  not  concern  me,  and  I  laughed.  He  said 
it  was  no  laughing  matter,  nor  should  I  find  it 
so  if  I  were  to  be  roused  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  flight  by  an  armed  band,  and  be  called  upon 
to  give  up  my  money  and  my  plate.  As  to  not 
being  a  German,  he  knew  that,  but  the  gangs 
in  general  would  know  nothing  about  it,  and  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  them  that  I  was  the 
King's  chaplain,  and  lived  in  a  royal  house,  and 
that,  as  persons  of  my  profession — call  them 
pastors  or  chaplains — were  not  in  favour  with 
the  democrats,  I  might  some  night  find  a  pistol 
put  to  my  head,  and  have  my  life  threatened  by 
an  excited  mob,  who,  if  opposed  or  disappoint- 
ed, would  have  little  scruple  in  blowing  my 
brains  out. 

I  thanked  the  man  for  his  kindly  warning, 
which  I  told  him  I  should  make  known  to  the 
authorities,  and  I  did  report  it  to  one  of  the 
King's  aides-de-camp,  and  heard  from  him  that 
information    had    already  reached    the    police 
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about  some  such  evil  intentions,  and  that  they 
had  already  taken  steps  in  the  country  to  show 
that  they  were  on  the  alert. 

Soon  after  this  I  had  some  of  the  king's  body- 
guard quartered  in  the  upper  rooms  of  my 
house,  and.  I  myself  had  loaded  pistols  and  life- 
preserver,  and  fully  intended  to  give  any  ma- 
rauders a  warm  reception.  Nothing  came  of 
this  threat,  and,  curiously  enough,  I  never  could 
make  out  in  any  way  the  object  of  the  man 
who  came  at  night  and  gave  me  this  secret 
notice.  He  asked  for  nothing  and  I  offered  him 
nothing.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  put  me  upon 
my  guard,  but  why  or  wherefore  I  was  thus 
favoured  I  never  found  out.  To  my  know- 
ledge I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  I  never 
saw  him  afterwards.  It  showed  that,  if  there 
was  an  evil  spirit  abroad,  there  were  some  of 
the  party  who  were  opposed,  and  who  wished 
to  counteract  it  if  they  could.  Work  was  slack 
at  that  time,  and  discontented  and  hungry- 
looking  men  stood  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
and  prowled  about  at  night.     Robberies  took 
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place  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  A  man  was 
knocked  down  in  the  Herrenhausen  Avenue, 
and  a  girl  was  attacked  and  had  her  watch 
stolen  and  her  long  gold  earrings  torn  forcibly 
from  her  ears. 

All  this  made  me  cautious,  as  I  lived  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  town  at  HeiTenhausen, 
and  had  to  pass  up  this  avenue  when  I  returned 
on  a  winter's  evening,  and  often  after  dark,  from 
my  club.  I  always  carried  a  sword-stick,  and, 
if  I  was  likely  to  come  home  late,  put,  in 
addition,  a  life-preserver  into  my  pocket.  I 
always  walked  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage 
drive,  and  not  on  the  promenade  between  the 
trees,  from  behind  which  I  might  have  been 
exposed  to  a  sudden  attack.  I  felt  that,  so 
long  as  I  kept  to  the  road,  in  the  middle,  where 
I  must  have  full  sight  of  any  coming  marauders, 
and  time  to  prepare  for  them,  and  so  long  as  I 
had  my  weapons  above-mentioned,  in  addition 
to  my  fists  and  feet,  of  both  of  which  I  had 
learnt  good  use  at  Eton  under  the  renowned 
Charles  Kean,  who  used  to  teach  us  the  '  noble 
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art  of  self-defence/  and  at  the  '  wall,'  where  I 
had  not  been  captain  of  the  football  for  nothing, 
I  need  not  be  afraid  of  two,  or  even  three, 
Germans. 

I  also  remembered  what  I  had  learnt  at 
school, 

'  Cantubit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator,' 

and  I  divested  myself,  as  a  matter  of  com-se,, 
before  leaving  home,  of  watch  and  purse,  and 
any  valuables  I  might  have  had  in  my  pocket ; 
and  on  my  return  in  the  dusk  or  dark,  if  I  did 
not  sing, 

'  I  whistled  as  I  went  for  want  of  thought,' 

in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  never  for  many 
winter  months  had  any  untoward  adventure  of 
any  sort. 

At  last,  one  evening,  as  I  was  walking,  as 
usual,  in  the  carriage-way,  I  remarked  a  man 
walking  slowly  between  the  trees,  who  stopped 
and  turned  roimd  more  than  once  to  look  at 
me,  and  then  came  straight  across  to  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.     I  stopped,  and  if  he  meant 
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T^usiuess  I  was  ready  for  him,  and,  in  fact,  was 
within  an  ace  of  anticipating  him  and  knocking 
him  down,  for  I  saw  his  hand  extended  with 
something  in  it,  though  in  the  dusk  I  could  not 
say  what  it  was.  I  was  thankful  afterwards  I 
■did  not  strike  the  first  blow,  for  he  said,  quite 
meekly, 

'  Mein  Herr,  haben  Sie  einen  Handschuh  ver- 
loren  ?  (Have  you  lost  a  glove,  sir?)' 

I  answered  no,  and  he  merely  said, 

*Verzeihen  Sie  (I  beg  your  pardon).  Gute 
Nacht  (good  night),'  which  I  returned,  and  we 
parted,  he  to  his  walk  beneath  the  trees,  I  on 
my  way  along  the  carriage  road. 

As  far  as  I  could  see  in  the  dusk,  he  was  by 
his  dress  of  the  class  who  might  have  been  a 
burglar,  but  his  voice  was  mild  and  undeicided. 

I  often  thought  that  he  was  out  with  evil 
intent,  but  when  he  got  up  to  me,  and  found 
I  was  a  head  taller  than  himself,  and  one  who 
might  seem  likely  to  wring  his  neck,  and  when 
he  saw  I  had  a  good  stick  in  my  hand,  and  was 
quite  prepared,  he  thought  it  best  to  change 
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his  tone,  and  turned  back  to  look  after  some 
smaller  game. 

These  are  merely  little  straws  to  show  which 
way  the  wind  was  blowing  in  those  stormy 
days. 

I  proceed  now  to  our  ride. 

The  cavalcade  consisted  of  his  excellency 
the  Honourable  John  Duncan  Bligh,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  at  the  Court  of 
Hanover  ;  his  excellency  General  Sir  Hugh 
Halkett,  G.C.B.,  K.C.B.,  commander  of  the 
Hanoverian  forces ;  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Honourable  George  Edg- 
curabe,  secretary  of  our  legation,  and  your 
humble  servant  the  King's  chaplain.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  we  came  to  a  pot-house, 
the  noted  rendezvous  of  the  so-called  patriots, 
and,  as  we  passed  the  end  of  the  garden,  we 
heard  most  distinctly  some  words  uttered  in 
most  insulting  tone,  and  proceeding  evidently 
from  the  arbour  at  the  corner — 'Ach  Spitz- 
buben !   zur  HoUe '   ('  Oh,   you  rascals,  to  hell 
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witli  you!')  The  marked  guttural  of  the  first 
word  rattled  out  with  manifest  insolence  from 
the  very  bottom  of  the  throat. 

For  those  who  do  not  know  Germany  or 
German,  I  must  here  state  that  '  Spitzbube ' 
was  a  most  opprobrious  term ;  indeed,  it  was 
an  actionable  term.  My  friend,  who  introduced 
me  to  his  Volks-Verein,  had  been  lately  defen- 
dant in  an  action,  and  had  been  cast  in  the 
suit  for  using  this  expression.  The  witty  wife 
of  our  secretary  of  legation  condoled  with  the 
little  man,  whom,  as  being  employed  at  various 
embassies,  she  always  called  'the  diplomatic 
carpenter,'  and  she  advised  him  in  future  not 
to  go  further,  however  insulted,  than  the  word 
'Theekessel'  (tea-kettle).  That  was  not  an 
actionable  term,  and  being  what  might  be 
called  an  eiFeminate  term,  and  one  of  which 
the  applicability  would  not  be  understood  by 
many,  it  would  be  sure  to  '  rile '  an  adversary 
as  much  or  more  than  the  well-known  and 
insulting  expression  of  '  Spitzbube.'  It  would 
have  the  same   efifect  as  the  unknown  terms 
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used  by  the  great  O'Connell  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Dublin  fisherwoman,  which  had  lately 
taken  place.  Some  of  nw  readers  may  not 
have  heard  the  story,  so  I  will  repeat  what 
was  recorded  forty  years  ago. 

The  renowned  agitator  once  had  a  slangiug 
bout  with  the  most  noted  of  the  Irish  Billings- 
gate furies.  To  every  word  of  her  slang  and 
to  every  opprobrious  epithet  which  she  gave 
vent  to  in  her  ire  (which  of  course  I  should  not 
venture  to  repeat)  he  had  an  answer,  and  called 
her  by  different  mathematical  terms  which  she 
thought  were  horrid  nicknames.  He  called  her 
a  parallelogram,  a  rhomboid,  a  perpendicular, 
a  scalene  triangle,  etc. 

She  continued  to  use  every  foul-mouthed 
expression  that  she  knew,  but  he  always  capped 
her  by  these  terms,  which  she  thought  slang, 
and  which  put  her  into  such  a  rage  that  at 
last,  when  she  had  exhausted  her  vocabulary, 
she  burst  into  tears,  spat  in  his  face,  and  fairly 
gave  in. 

The  unknown  terms  beat  her.     So  it  was  in 
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this  other  case.  Theekessel  riled  eveu  more 
than  Spitzbube,  for  there  was  plainly  some- 
thing more  meant  than  was  defined.  Like 
Mrs.  Bardell's  '  chops  and  tomato  sauce,'  there 
must  have  been  a  secret  meaning,  there  must 
have  been  some  '  hidden  fire '  within ! 

I  had  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  horror  of 
the  word  '  Spitzbube '  only  a  few  years  ago.  I 
was  visiting  magistrate  at  one  of  the  gaols  in 
Lincolnshire.  Complaints  were  made  against  a 
little  German  that  he  was  the  most  violent  and 
ill-conducted  of  all  the  prisoners.  No  disciphne 
nor  threat  of  severe  measures  could  keep  him 
in  order ;  he  tore  his  clothing  and  his  bedding, 
and  he  broke  everything  breakable  that  he 
could  lay  hands  on.  '  He  used,'  I  was  told, 
*  most  insulting  and  foul-mouthed  expressions.' 

I  was  amused  when  I  came  to  examine  him, 
for  1  found  he  knew  no  English  at  all;  so, 
though  the  foul-mouthed  language  might  have 
been  '  Spitzbube,'  it  might  also  have  merely 
been  Theekessel,  or  parallelogram,  or  parallax. 
Well,  the  little  unruly  democrat,  who  had  been 
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convicted  before  of  embezzling  and  stealing, 
was  now  given  a  very  severe  punishment  as 
an  'incorrigible  rogue.'  I  was  asked  by  the 
court  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  I  could  think 
of  nothing  nearer  to  translate  '  incon-igible 
rogue '  than  to  tell  him  he  was  convicted  as 
an  '  unzuverbessender  Spitzbube.' 

He  started;  he  then  gave  me  a  withering 
glance  of  insulted  innocence,  he  raised  himself 
to  his  full  height,  he  turned  back  his  long  hair, 
he  struck  his  breast,  and,  though  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  embezzle  and  to  steal,  he  replied, 
in  most  indignant  tone, 

'  Nein,  mein  Herr,  ich  bin  kein  Spitzbube,  Ich 
bin  ein  ehrhcher  Mann.'  ('  No,  sir,  I  am  no  rascal, 
1  am  an  honourable  man.') 

With  this  testimony  to  the  force  of  this  op- 
probrious term,  I  come  back  again  to  om*  ride. 
Mr.  Bligh,  who  had  been  long  in  Germany, 
and  understood  the  terms  '  Spitzbuben,  zur 
Holle,'  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

'  What's  that,  general  V  They're  insulting  us 
— insulting  us  in  the  open  highway.     They're 
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getting  beyond  themselves.  He  wouldn't  stand 
it.  He  ■would  write  an  official  letter  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  have  the  house 
watched  by  the  police.' 

Poor,  dear,  good,  kind  old  friend  I  He  was  a 
diamond,  though  rather  a  rough  one.  He  was 
a  good  specimen  of  the  straightforward  John 
Bull.  In  his  private  library,  every  inch  of 
which,  between,  above,  and  below  the  books, 
was  covered  with  valuable  old  china,  he  sat,  as 
a  lady  friend  wittily  said  of  him,  as  a  veritable 
*  bull  in  a  china  shop.'  He  was  *  sudden  and 
quick,'  not  '  in  quarrel,'  but  in  fancying  others 
wanted  to  quarrel.  His  foible  was — too  great  a 
stickling  for  his  rank.  His  nose  was  always 
rather  up  in  the  air.  He  fancied  his  position 
was  not  sufficiently  acknowledged.  He  always 
thought  his  dignity  was  being  attacked,  the 
dignity  of  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary. It  was  his  corn,  and  it  was  often 
trodden  upon,  particularly  and  often  con  amove 
by  King  Ernest. 
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Here  his  Excellency  caught  the  insult  imme- 
diately. Geneml  Halkett,  who,  in  fact,  was  in 
the  secret  of  '  Spitzbuben,'  tried  in  vain  to 
pacify  his  friend ;  urged  him  '  to  pass  it  over 
this  time — to  give  another  trial — see  if  it  hap- 
pened again — ^it  might  have  been  some  mistake 
— not  meant  for  them — merely  some  brawlers 
amongst  themselves.  He  could  not  think  any- 
thing was  meant  against  the  English  minister. 
Possibly  his  own  uniform  might  have  called  this 
forth ;  but  he  should  not  notice  it.'  This  counsel 
prevailed  ;  the  ride  was  continued,  and  for  some 
time  his  Excellency  chewed  the  cud  in  silence. 
After  a  few  days,  the  same  party  met  again, 
and  the  same  route  was  taken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  General  Halkett.  Again  we  passed  the 
garden  of  the  pot-house — again  we  plainly  and 
distinctly  heard  a  threatening  voice  in  most 
insulting  tone,  crying, 

'  Spitzbuben,  ach  Spitzbuben,  zur  HoUe.' 
♦  There !     Hark !'  said  his  JExcellency.     '  Did 
you  not  hear  it,  general  V 
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The  general  could  not  say,  '  No ;  'twas  but 
the  wind,'  for  '  the  sound  broke  in  once  more,' 
and  '  nearer — clearer  than  before.' 

'  Spitzbuben,  ach  Spitzbuben,  zur  HoUe.' 

'  Now,  then,  general,  you  hear  it.  There's  no 
doubt  about  it.  This  can't  be  passed  over. 
Halkett,'  he  repeated,  '  it  is — it  is  those  cursed 
democrats ;  they're  getting  beyond  themselves. 
Halkett,  come  on  ;  you  must  be  witness ;'  and  his 
Excellency  turned  and  rode  straight  into  the 
inn-yard,  insulted  dignity  personified.  He,  the 
fit  representative  of  the  British  Lion,  whose 
courage  dated  back  from  the  playing-fields  at 
Eton,  where  he  had  been  in  the  eleven  and  (a 
thing  seldom  known  then  and  never  now)  in  the 
eight  of  the  boats,  and  also  a  hero  at  the  wall, 
he,  who  had  so  early  given  forecast  of  his 
prowess,  now  went  boldly  in  to  beard  the  lion- 
democrats  in  their  den. 

'Where's  the  landlord f  said  his  excited 
Excellency. 

'  Here,  your  Excellency ;'  and  a  most  obsequi- 
ous little  man  stood  bowing,  hat  in  hand. 
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*  Do  you  know  who  1  am  V  said  his  Excellency. 

'  Yes,  your  Excellency.' 

'Do  you  know  that  General  officer?' 

'  Yes,  your  Excellency.' 

'  Do  you  know  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon  V 

'  No,  your  Excellency  ;  but  I  bow  before  his 
'"  high  Worthiness  "  as  a  friend  of  your  Excel- 
lency.' 

'  Why  do  you  encourage  men  to  insult  us  V 

'  God  forbid,  your  Excellency.' 

'  Who  are  drinking  in  your  arbour  V 

'  No  one,  your  Excellency.' 

'  Who  are  skulking  in  your  bushes  V 

'  No  one,  your  Excellency.' 

They  rode  up  to  the  arbour. 

There  was  no  one  there.  There  was  a  high 
wooden  pahng  all  round ;  no  one  could  have 
•escaped. 

'  Dismount,  David '  (the  groom).  '  Beat  the 
bushes.' 

He  did  so — when  out  hopped  an  old  raven 
flapping  his  wings  in  his  anger  at  being  disturb- 
ed, and  croaking  out,  in  most  insulting  tone, 
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*  Spitzbuben,  ach  Spitzbuben,  zur  Holle.' 
The  murder  was  out.  No  doubt  the  patriots 
had  their  fun.  The  insult  to  his  Excellency 
the  British  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary went  like  wild-fire  all  over  the  town, 
with  various  exaggerations. 

The  story  of  course  Avas  told  to  the  King. 
His  insulted  Excellency  was  immediately  asked 
to  dinner,  and  was  roasted  not  a  little.  The 
story  went  to  all  the  German  courts,  and  in 
those  times,  according  to  the  version  given, 
excited  great  indignation,  or — great  amusement. 
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One  of  the  notorieties  and  eccentricities  of 
Hanover  was  a  remnant  of  the  last  century, 
old  Caroline  Herschel,  the  sister  of  the  great 
astronomer.  The  discoverer,  as  she  told  me, 
of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  though — as  she  added, 
with  a  little  evident  bitterness — 'her  brother 
got  the  credit  of  it.'  They  always  worked 
together,  and  it  was  said  she  knew  as  much 
as  he  did.  They  used  to  take  it  in  turhs, 
one  observing  with  the  telescope,  the  other 
noting  down  the  observations  at  the  writing- 
desk.  One  night,  she  said,  as  it  was  her  turn 
to  sweep  the  heavens,  it  was  her  eye  that 
detected   the  new  planet.     She  would   go  off 
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at  a  tangent  npon  this  subject,  and  occupy, 
if  not  interest,  the  attention  of  her  visitors 
with  great  earnestness,  supposing  they  were 
able  and  willing  to  understand  her. 

Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately,  for  me, 
my  education,  as  far  as  concerned  the  starry 
heavens,  had  been  undoubtedly  neglected  at 
Eton,  and  so  I  did  not  get  victimised  as  much 
as  I  know  some  others  did.  I  hope,  in  com- 
mon courtesy,  I  was  always,  to  ail  appearance, 
a  willing  listener  to  this  garrulous  old  spinster ; 
but  she  was  quite  sharp  enough  to  see  that 
I  could  not  appreciate  her  '  excelsior '  investi- 
gations ;  and  so,  with  me,  she  confined  herself 
to  more  mundane  discussions,  in  which  I  found 
her  equally  energetic. 

The  old  story, 

'  Which  makes  the  world  go  round, 
And  every  day,  beneath  its  sway, 
Both  young  and  old  are  bound,' 

was  a  very  favourite  topic,  and  treated  Avith 
fire  and  animation.  She  had  an  extraordinary 
little  dwarf  maid,  more  old-fashioned  than  her- 
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self,  who  was  her  factotum  and  her  confidante, 
and  her  sole  directress  in  her  course  of  reading, 
which  was  very  extensive,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  one  subject,  and  that  was — 
'  I'amour,  I'amour,  I'amour  !'  The  little  gnome 
had  a  special  friend  amongst  the  second-hand 
dealers,  and  under  his  advice  many  an  old  book 
was  rummaged  out,  and,  if  full  of  excitement, 
emotion,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  every  other 
horrid  passion  that  the  green-eyed  monster 
could  invent,  was  eagerly  devoured  day  and 
night  (for  one  hardly  slept  at  all,  and  the  other 
slept  very  little)  by  these  two  lone  and  excite- 
able  spinsters. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Hanover  when  the  old 
lady  completed  her  ninety-ninth  year.  It  Avas 
a  grand  day  for  her.  There  was  a  succession 
of  carriages,  royal  and  others,  before  the  modest 
dwelling  all  the  afternoon.  The  King  sent  a 
magnificent  bouquet  and  most  gracious  message 
by  one  of  his  high  ofiicials.  The  Crown  Princess 
brought  her  present  in  person.  The  Crown 
Prince  sent  her  a  beautiful '  fauteuil,'  which  His 
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Royal  Highness  thought  would  be  a  welcome 
present  for  her  dedining  years. 

Of  course,  amongst  others,  I  called  to  make 
a  complimentary  visit  on  this  her  hundredth 
birthday.  She  was  in  possession  of  all  her 
faculties.  We  did  not  get  into  the  stars,  as  no 
doubt  others  did,  but  we  had  a  most  exciting 
discussion  upon  the  subject  so  near  to  her  heart 
— flirtation  and  matrimony. 

1  told  her  the  story  of  an  old  lady  like  her- 
self, full  of  life  and  spirits^  who  received  com- 
pany on  her  ninety-eighth  birthday,  and  amused 
them  by  recounting  some  of  her  experiences. 
She  said  that,  though  she  had  lived  so  long, 
and  had  always  criticised  the  men  pretty  shrewd- 
ly, there  were  three  points  regarding  their  impa- 
iience  which  she  could  never  make  out,  the  first 
point  was  why,  as  boys,  they  would  knock  the 
apples  off  the  trees,  because,  if  they  would  orAy 
have  a  little  patience,  the  apples  would  fall  off 
themselves.  The  next  was,  why  people  would 
go  to  war  and  kill  each  other ;  for,  if  they  would 
•only  have  a  little  patience,  they  would  die  of 
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themselves.  And  the  third  was,  why  the  young 
men  were  always  running  after  the  girls ;  for, 
if  they  would  only  have  a  little  patience,  the 
girls  would  run  after  them.' 

My  old  friend  did  not  take  this  in  very  good 
part;  in  fact,  she  was  rather  indignant  at  it^ 
as  if  I  meant  some  reflection  upon  her,  and  she 
repudiated  the  idea  entirely,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  me  to  understand  that,  if  she  had 
not  been  very  particular  and  self-restrained,  her 
position  in  life  might  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  was  at  ninety-nine ;  but,  as  it  was, 
she  would  admit  another  thing  to  me,  which 
was  this,  '  That,  though  it  had  been  often  said 
that  every  girl  had  a  chance  of  getting  married 
once  in  her  life,  she  could  only  say,  in  regard 
to  herself,  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she 
had  not  only  never  had  an  offer,  but  she  never 
had  anything  that  she  could  construe  into  the 
shadow  of  an  idea  of  an  offer,  so  she  was  not 
much  beholden  to  the  men.' 

I  should  have  thought — I  may  say  I  almost 
had  hoped — for  the  credit  of  her  sex,  that  the 
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little  gnome  would  have  admitted  that  she  was 
in  the  same  boat  as  her  mistress  ;  but  I  remem- 
ber that  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  one 
morning  the  oil  seemed  suddenly  exhausted, 
and  Miss  Herschel  went  out  like  a  lamp,  and 
when  it  was  found  in  the  will  that  a  couple  ot 
hundred  dollars  (thirty  pounds)  were  left  to 
the  trusty  servant  who  had  borne  with  her 
mistress's  humours  and  eccentricities  just  that 
number  of  years,  a  man  was  found  to  take  her 
for  better  and  for  worse.  She  jumped  at  the 
offer — she  was  only  fifty-four — and  within  the 
month  they  were  married. 

In  connection  with  this  old  lady,  I  may  be 
pardoned,  perhaps,  for  being  my  own  trum- 
peter, and  for  quoting  an  extract  from  '  Memoirs 
of  CaroHne  Herschel/  which  1  read  at  page  365. 
*  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  English  clergyman,  has 
been  unremitting  in  his  visits,  and  so  kind  and 
judicious  was  his  manner  that  she  received 
them  to  the  last  with  unfeigned  satisfaction.' 

With  regard  to  the  'fauteuil,'  which  the  Crown 
Prince  thought  would  have  been  a  comfort  to 
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her  in  her  decHning  years,  1  may  mention  that 
the  old  lady  held  the  royal  gift  too  sacred  to 
be  sat  upon,  and  so  it  was  always  put  out  in 
state,  and  formed  a  subject  of  conversation, 
while  she  contented  herself  with  a  high-backed 
wooden  chair  which  she  had  inherited  from  her 
ancestors,  and  had  been  quite  satisfied  with 
during  her  long  life. 

What  became  of  the  royal  present  of  which 
the  old  spinster  was  so  proud,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber for  certain,  but  I  think  it  was  sent  to 
England  as  an  heirloom  to  be  kept  in  the 
family  of  her  nephew,  Sir  John  Herschel. 

I  do  remember  it  was  a  noted  object  in  her 
room  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  (I  believe  by  her 
wish)  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  the  excited 
pastor,  who  held  an  impassioned  oration  before 
the  body  was  taken  from  the  house,  after  having 
wandered  in  his  ecstasy,  and  carried  us,  the 
assembled  mourners,  with  him,  in  the  highest 
flight  of  self-satisfied  oratory,  to  the  stars  and 
heaven  of  heavens,  descended  to  notice  this 
mundane   gift  of  royalty,  which,  he  said  (not 
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knowing  it  had  been  held  too  sacred  to  be 
used),  'had  afforded  the  dear  departed  sister 
such  a  comfortable  seat  upon  earth,  in  fore- 
taste, as  he  hoped,  of  a  more  comfortable  and 
exalted,  seat  before  the  throne  of  the  King  of 
Kings  in  heaven  !' 

Here  was  a  result  of  the  free  extempore 
effusion  which  the  Lutheran  Church  allows  at 
funeral  ceremonies.  If  the  pastor  sought  fame, 
he  certainly  got  it,  such  as  it  was.  From  high 
to  low,  from  court  to  kitchen,  the  report  was 
carried,  and  was  no  doubt  variously  appreciated. 

Another  of  the  notorieties  of  the  town  was 

Herr .     I  am  not  quite  sure  about  his  title, 

but,  if  it  was  not  Ober-appellations-gerichts-vice- 
president,  it  was  something  just  as  long.  He 
was  a  man  of  mark,  a  noted  man  on  account 
of  his  religious  propensities,  an  extraordinary 
character  ;  there  were  few  like  him,  for  he  was 
said  to  read  his  Bible  every  day  and  to  go  to 
church  twice  on  a  Sunday,  and  anybody  who 
knew  Germany  then  or  knows  it  now  will  bear 
me   out  that    such    custom  was  and    is  very 
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extraordinary.  Everybody  called  him  'pious 
II ' 

I  Avas  sitting  in  my  study  one  morning,  when 
my  servant  announced  that  Herr  (what- 
ever the  long  title  was  which  he  gave  with 
emphasis)  begged  to  know  whether  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  paying  his  respects.  Of 
course  I  acquiesced,  and  in  was  ushered  a  most 
portly,  smiling,  benevolent-looking  old  gentle- 
man, a  perfect  personification  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
even  to  the  very  spectacles  and  gaiters,  and 
under  his  arm  was  a  large  volume,  which,  after 
much  bowiug  and  many  complimentary  expres- 
sions of  hope  that  my  high-honoured  worthiness 
(Hochehrwurden)  would  excuse  the  liberty  he 
had  taken,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  proved 
to  be  the  third  volume  of  the  large  edition  of 
Mant's  Bible. 

'  This  Holy  Book,'  he  began,  *  your  high-hon- 
oured worthiness  must  know,  has  long  been  my 
treasure  and  my  delight — a  true  lantern  unto 
my  feet  and  light  unto  my  paths.  Every  day, 
and,  I  may  say,  all  day,  when  I  have  leisure,  is 
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my  study  in  it.  I  thank  God  that  I  learnt  from 
a  pious  mother  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  and  that  I  had 
some  good  English  friends  who  taught  me  your 
beautiful  language,  for  in  that  I  have  carried 
on  my  daily  study  of  God's  word  with  the  in- 
teresting annotations  of  Bishop  Mant,  and  for 
forty  years  now  I  have  kept  this  up,  and  humbly 
hope  it  has  been  for  my  soul's  good,  both  here 
and  hereafter.  I  have  always  felt  that  I  under- 
stand my  Bible  better  in  English;*  perhaps  it  is 
that  the  eye  is  apt  to  run  too  lightly  over  fami- 
liar passages  in  one's  own  language,  and  the 
attention  required  in  reading  the  English  ver- 
sion arrests  the  best  energies  of  heart  and  soul ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  the  English  Bible 
has  been  for  me  the  Book  of  Books,  and  by  it  I 
think  I  have  been  guided  into  all  truth.  Still 
1  must  admit  to  your  high-honoured  worthiness 

*  I  have  noted  this  in  the  account  of  Jenny  Lind.  It  is 
curious  these  two  foreigners  of  different  lands  made  the 
same  remark  of  reading  their  Bible  in  English,  and  so 
understanding  it  better. 
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that  there  is  one  thing  in  the  Bible  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand,  and  I  thought 
your  high-honoured  worthiness,  holding  the 
position  of  domestic  chaplain  to  His  Majesty, 
our  most  gracious  King  and  Lord,  might  be  able 
to  explain  it  for  me,  and  therefore,  and  there- 
fore only,  have  I  taken  the  great  liberty  of 
presenting  myself  to  your  high-honoured  wor- 
thiness.' 

Then  he  opened  the  book,  and  began  to  turn 
the  pages,  as  if  searching  diligently  for  this 
obscure  passage.  I  welcomed  the  benevolent 
old  man  most  heartily,  complimented  him  as 
well  as  I  could  upon  his  constant  pious  study, 
feeling  no  little  fear  and  trembling  as  to  the 
explanation  I  might  be  able  to  give  of  his  forty- 
years-standing  difficulty.  I  told  him  I  thought 
at  least  we  should  be  able  to  make  something 
out  between  us,  as  I  had  Bibles  in  a  good  many 
languages,  and  had  also  various  commentaries. 
We  then  got  upon  the  subject  of  difficulties  in 
general,  and  I  submitted  that  I  thought  one  of 
the  greatest  proofs  of  the  Bible  being  an  in- 
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spired  book  was  that,  after  all  the  study  that 
the  most  learned  in  all  countries  had  given  to 
it  for  so  many  ages,  it  had  never  been  com- 
pletely mastered.  Books  of  human  composition 
were  got  up,  as  it  were,  at  the  fingers'  ends, 
but  much  of  the  Bible  remained  still  a  mystery, 
and  probably  was  intended  to  exercise  our  re- 
search and  ingenuity  until  the  time  when  we 
should  no  longer  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  so 
that  I  did  not  think  we  need  be  disheartened 
if  we  did  not  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
upon  his  difficulty,  but  must  be  content  to  leave 
it  as  one  of  those  passages  in  which,  the  apostle 
tells  us,  are  '  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,' 
and  be  satisfied  to  work  out  our  duty  towards 
God  and  man  by  other  points  of  revelation,  in 
which  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,  but  ample 
light  to  guide  both  our  faith  and  practice. 

He  seemed  very  earnest  in  his  attention,  and, 
as  appeared,  quite  absorbed  in  thought.  He 
nodded  his  head  approvingly,  but  said  nothing. 

I  then  told  him  the  story  of  the  old  fisherman 
who  said  to  his  clergyman  that,  when  he  read 
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his  Bible,  he  always  considered  he  was  eating 
iish ;  he  got  piece  after  piece,  which  he  sat  and 
•chewed  slowly  and  silently,  and  it  seemed  to  do 
him  a  power  of  good ;  then  perhaps  he  came 
upon  a  bit  of  bone ;  he  did  not  keep  chewing 
that  in  hopes  of  breaking  it  up  for  his  use,  but 
he  always  put  it  aside,  saying, 

'  I'm  not  going  to  crack  my  jaws  upon  bone 
when  I've  more  good  wholesome  flesh  before 
me.  So  'tis  with  my  Bible  :  I  read,  and  I  read, 
and  I  read,  and  I  mark,  and,  I  hope,  inwardly 
digest  as  I  read,  but  then  comes  a  difficult  bit 
that  I  don't  understand ;  well,  I  don't  stop  to 
rack  my  brains  upon  that,  but  pass  on  to  some- 
thing plainer.  I  say  that's  bone,  what's  the 
good  of  chawing  and  chawing  o'  that,  when 
there's  plenty  of  good  wholesome  food  for  my 
poor  soul  on  the  other  parts,  which  are  plain 
-and  easy.' 

That  was  the  principle,  I  suggested,  we 
should  go  upon,  if  we  could  not  make  out  the 
present  difficulty. 

H  err  0  b  er-app  ellations-gerichts-vice-pr  esident 
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listened  so  attentively,  that  I  kept  runniug- 
on  while  I  got  down  two  or  three  Greek  Testa- 
ments with  notes,  and  my  Whitby  and  Scott's 
commentaries,  and  he  himself  continually  turn- 
ed over  leaves  and  inserted  markers.  I  thought 
I  must  come  to  the  point,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  and  I  begged  him  to  state  his  difficulty, 
and  he  answered,  '  It's  here,  and  here,  and  here,' 
and  he  handed  me  over  the  volume,  and  said, 
pointing  to  three  or  four  passages, 

'  Well,  your  high-honoured  worthiness,  what  I 
never  could  understand  is  this,  the  meaning  of 
these  inverted  p's.'  (IF). 

The  murder  was  out ;  the  mountain  had  been 
in  labour ;  the  mouse  was  bom. 

To  say  I  was  relieved,  is  to  say  nothing.  I 
was  intensely  relieved,  and  intensely  amused ; 
but  I  kept  my  countenance,  and  answered,  as 
demurely  as  I  could, 

' HeiT  Ober-appellations-gerichts-vice-presi- 
dent,'  or  whatever  his  long  title  was,  'I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  cannot  give  you  any  information 
upon   this  point.     I   don't    remember,    in  the 
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whole  course  of  my  reading,  ever  to  have  met 
with  any  remark  upon  the  subject.' 

I  may  add,  by  the  way,  I  said  so  then,  and  I 
say  so  noic,  and  I  have  often  asked  the  question 
myself,  and  never  to  this  day  have  got  a  satis- 
factory answer.  People  have  told  me, '  Oh !  it's 
some  mark  of  the  printers.'  No  doubt ;  but 
what  ?  Not  having  any  acquaintance  amongst 
printers,  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out 
the  difficulty. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  this  oc- 
curred, and  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the 
Herr — whatever  his  title  was — after  his  forty 
years'  study  of  the  English  Bible  ! 

The  benevolent  old  gentleman  was  too  polite 
to  say  much,  but  he  was  evidently  much  sur- 
prised at  the  ignorance  of  the  domestic  chaplain 
of  His  Majesty — his  most  gracious  and  high  ex- 
alted Lord  and  King.  He  took  up  the  ponderous 
volume  under  his  arm,  and,  with  a  dignity 
worthy  of  Dominie  Sampson,  he  made  a  low 
bow,  saying, 

'  Sir,  House  Chaplain,  it  does  me  extraordinary 
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sorrow  that  I  have  intruded  so  much  upon  your 
high-honoured  worthiness's  time ;  I  beg  you  to 
excuse.' 

With  that  he  backed  his  disappointed  self 
out  of  my  sight:  and,  though  I  paid  him  a 
return  visit,  I  never  saw  him  again.  Peace  to 
his  manes,  as  I  suppose  he  has  long  since  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh. 

If  the  '  Herr  House  Chaplain '  had  a  snub  in 
ha'vdng  his  knowledge  thus  tested  and  his  ignor- 
ance thus  exposed,  if  his  pride  had  a  fall,  it  was 
not  '  like  Lucifer's,  never  to  rise  again.'  There 
was  no  time  for  despondency :  his  fillip  and 
compensation  came  a  few  days  afterwards. 

One  Sunday,  I  had  just  finished  service,  and 
was  unrobing  in  my  little  vestry  when  some  one 
knocked.  '  Come  in,'  I  said,  and  a  little  short- 
cropped,  round  head  (I  do  not  mean  a  joke,  but 
he  really  was  the  facsimile  of  the  picture  of 
many  a  close-clipped  Puritan),  in  a  white  neck- 
cloth, just  peeped  in,  and,  still  holding  the  half 
open  door,  said, '  Bliss  of  Boston  ;'  and  stopped. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  I  said,  not  under- 
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standing  him  ;  when  he  repeated  in  unmistalte- 
able  twang,  and  in  a  louder  key,  and  emphasizing 
each  syllable, 

'  Bliss — sir — of  Bos — ton,  in  the  U — nited 
States.     I'm  a  minister,  sir.' 

'  Oh  !  pray  come  in,  Mr.  Bliss,'  I  said,  *  always 
glad  to  see  a  brother  minister  in  our  foreign 
parts,'  and  in  came  the  whole  of  him ;  a  minis- 
ter, no  doubt,  in  his  minister's  conventional 
dress,  but  no  more  like  our  ministers  '  than  I  to 
Hercules.' 

'  Wall,  sir,'  he  went  on,  '  I'm  a  great  traveller, 
come  to  see  the  world — opens  the  mind,  you 
know.  I'm  a  congregationalist ;  I'm  by  no 
means  a  solitary  bird,  to  "  sit  darkling,"  par- 
ticularly on  Sundays.  I'm  a  congregationalist 
by  nature  as  well  as  profession.'  (And  his  eye 
twinkled  as  if  he  had  said,  or  was  going  to  say, 
a  good  thing.)  'Wall,  sir,  as  there  was  no 
where  else  to  go  to,  I  thought  I'd  just  drop 
my  principles  for  once,  and  come  into  "  King's 
Chambers  "  (by  the  way,  what  a  noble-looking 
old  fellow  he  is,  though  he  is   a  king)  ' — His 
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Majesty  had  been  at  the  service  that  morning — 
*  and  I  thought  I'd  just  see  you  and  your  con- 
gregation. Wall,  sir,  I'll  not  take  up  your  time ; 
I  only  wanted  to  remark  that  I've  travelled  a 
good  deal,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal,  and 
I've  heard  a  good  deal — for,  whenever  I  am 
out  on  a  holiday,  I  go  to  hear  what  I  can,  as 
I  shall  have  to  report  to  my  congregation  when 
I  get  home — and  I  only  now  wished  to  assure 
you  (how  different  surely  you  do  look  now 
you've  taken  off  all  your  silk  fixtures !)  that, 
of  all  the  preachers  I've  heard  out  of  my  own 
country,  I  never  met  one  who,  in  looks  and 
in  manner,  and  in  voice,  and  in  delivery,  seemed 
to  me  so  much  like  an  American  ;'  and  he 
jerked  his  little  bull  head  on  one  side,  offered 
his  hand,  which  I  took,  and,  without  a  word 
more,  in  a  moment — without  wishing,  I  suppose, 
to  hear  whether  I  took  it  as  a  compliment  or 
an  offence,  '  abiit,  excessit,  evasit,  erupit.'  I 
hope  it  was  intended  as  a  compliment,  for  I 
took  it  as  such,  and  stood  an  inch  higher,  and 
of  course  was  puffed  up  accordingly  ! 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 

One  of  the  most  charming  acquaintances  it  was 
my  privilege  to  make  when  at  Hanover  was 
that  of  the  Swedish  nightingale,  Jenny  Lincl, 
when,  at  the  commencement  of  her  fame,  she 
was  proceeding  to  take  up  her  engagement  at 
the  Opera  House  in  London. 

Slie  stayed  nearly  a  fortnight  in  Hanover, 
and  I  heard  her  sing  again  and  again  in  public 
and  in  private,  at  the  theatre  and  at  court. 

I  was  presented  to  her  by  the  Crown  Prince 
himself  at  a  very  small  private  party  at  hi» 
palace.  The  next  day  she  called  upon  us,  and 
condescended,  with  the  sweetest  kindness,  to 
have  my  three  little  children — the  eldest  seven^ 
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and  the  youngest  four — down  to  sing  to  her, 
as  she  had  heard  from  the  Crown  Prince  that 
they  were  noted  at  that  age  for  singing  in 
parts  and  canon  with  their  lady's-maid.  She 
passed  the  whole  afternoon  with  us,  and  kissed 
and  complimented  the  little  ones,  and  sang 
them  some  of  her  charming  airs,  amongst  which 
I  specially  remember,  *lch  muss  doch  einmal 
singen,'  and,  'Schlaf  in  guter  Ruh!' 

I  think  she  took  peculiar  interest  in  my  little 
■ones  (who  certainly  showed  no  little  talent  for 
their  age),  because  at  that  time  her  heart,  over- 
flowing with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and 
thrilling  with  Christian  charity,  was  set  on  a 
great  work,  for  what  she  called  '  her  own  little 
children  at  Stockholm.'  There  was  great  ignor- 
ance and  great  destitution  at  that  time  at  Stock- 
holm, in  the  way  of  education  for  the  lower 
classes  ;  and,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her,  she  told  me  she  had  just  made  an  engage- 
ment to  go  to  America,  after  her  visit  to  Lon- 
don, and,  before  thinking  of  any  gains  to  her- 
self, she  bad  signed  and  sealed,  and  made  over 
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to  trustees,  the  first  fruits  of  her  earnings, 
amounting  to  a  sum  of  £36,000,  to  establish 
and  endow  schools  for  her  '  poor  little  children 
in  Stockholm.' 

She  told  me  she  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  standing  before  an  American  audience,  and 
she  went  wholly  and  solely  with  the  idea  and 
determination  to  console  herself,  whatever  she 
might  have  to  face,  with  the  thought  of  the 
permanent  good  that  would  be  worked  for  those 
in  whom  she  took  so  much  interest,  *  the  poor 
little  children  of  Stockholm';  and  she  looked 
up  in  my  face,  and  said, 

'  I  ask  you,  as  a  clergyman,  may  I  not  justly 
hope  for  God's  blessing  upon  this  work  ?  under- 
taken, God  knows,  in  no  spirit  of  pride,  but 
solely  for  the  little  wandering  lambs  of  this 
Christian  fold.'  She  added,  '  I  hope  I  shall 
at  any  time  be  ready  to  bow  my  head  and  say 
amen,  should  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  call  me 
from  this  world ;  but  I  do  own  that  my  daily 
prayer  is — to  be  spared  at  least  two  or  three 
years,  till  I  have  realised  this  dearest  wish  of 
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my  heart  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  my  "poor 
Httle  children  of  Stockholm ;"  and  she  looked 
up  again  in  my  face,  with  an  enlightened  beam 
of  fervency,  which,  though  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago,  I  shall  never  forget;  and  added, 
'  I  appeal  again  to  you,  sir,  as  a  clergyman — 
is  there  anything  in  that  prayer  either  wrong 
or  inconsistent  with  a  Christian's  true  submission 
to  the  Divine  Will  V 

There  was  a  great  charity  bazaar  while  Jenny 
Lind  was  in  Hanover,  held  in  the  royal  marstall, 
for  what  purpose  I  do  not  exactly  remember, 
but  it  was  patronised  by  the  King,  the  numer- 
ous members  of  the  royal  family,  and  all  the 
court.  The  greatest  attraction  that  drew  the 
crowd  to  the  large  building  and  made  it  a 
grand  success  was  the  notice  that  the  Swedish 
nightingale,  who  had  enchanted  the  full  opera- 
house  the  night  before  by  her  peculiar  con- 
ception of  her  part  in  the  *  Somnambula,'  and 
the  marvellous  perfection  of  its  execution,  had 
signified  her  intention  of  being  present,  and 
everyone   wished  to   see    her    in  her    natural 
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every-day   dress    and  costume    off  tlie  stage. 

I  remember  a  little  incident  at  the  door  of 
the  exhibition,  which  I  record,  as  I  think  it 
might  be  well  imitated,  if  there  could  only  be 
found  the  right  person  in  the  right  place  to  act 
the  part  at  the  entrance  of  some  fashionable 
charity  bazaar  in  London. 

The  wife  of  our  secretary  of  legation — charm- 
ing in  her  manner,  elegant  in  her  dress  and 
address,  personally  known,  of  course,  to  all  the 
court  circle,  and  known  by  sight  and  reputation 
to  almost  every  dweller  in  the  then  small  town 
of  Hanover,  undismayed  in  her  effrontery, 
not  to  say  '  cheek,'  to  tackle  every  individual 
of  the  thronging  crowd — stood  at  the  door  with 
an  enormous  bouquet  of  some  five  hundred  moss- 
blooming  rosebuds  in  her  hand,  which  she  had 
begged  for  her  charity  purpose  from  the  chef 
of  one  of  the  royal  gardens. 

No  individual  could  possibly  pass  without 
observing  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  single 
gentleman  was  allowed  to  pass  without  paying 
his  toll  to  her  before  he  came  to  his  entrance- 
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fee  a  little  further  on.  Anyone  she  knew  of 
course  immediately  accosted  her. 

'  What  a  magnificent  bouquet !  what  a  per- 
fume !' 

'Isn't  it?  Would  you  like  to  smell  it? 
Acht  gute  Groschen '  (one  shilling),  '  if  you 
please.' 

Her  large  eyes  were  everywhere,  and  as 
some  shy  young  man,  whom  she  did  not  know, 
was  passing  with  a  furtive  glance  at  the  show- 
bouquet,  her  blandest  smile  was  put  into  re- 
quisition. 

'I  see  you  remark  my  bouquet;  it  is  not 
often  you  see  such  a  thing.  Would  you  like 
to  smell  it?  Acht  gute  Groschen,  if  you 
please.' 

And  so  it  went  on  all  day  ;  chaff,  fun,  jokes, 
repartee,  and  always  with  the  same  conclusion, 
'Acht  gute  Groschen,  if  you  please.'  The 
great  person  of  the  day  arrived. 

She  was  tackled  in  due  course  by  my  friend, 
who  had  made  her  acquaintance  the  day  before. 
They  had  their   complimentary   badinage ;   of 
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course  the  bouquet  was  smelt ;  Jenny  Lind  had 
no  silver,  but  her  '  Aght  gute  Groschen '  were 
paid  by  a  Louis  d'or.  She  then  passed  in  by 
the  turnstile,  gave 'Another  Louis  d'or  as  en- 
trance-fee, and  paid  in  gold  at  each  stall  where 
-she  made  her  purchases,  and  her  short  visit 
brought  a  benefit  of  fifty  Louis  d'or  to  the 
funds. 

The  next  evening  Jenny  Lind  gave  a  con- 
cert on  behalf  of  the  poor,  sick,  or  superannuated 
artists  of  the  town,  singers  and  musicians.  The 
result  was  highly  satisfactory,  the  amount  paid 
in  being  about  one  thousand  two  hundred 
thalers,  of  which  not  one  halfpenny  did  she 
retain  for  herself. 

I  called  the  next  morning  and  found  her 
busily  employed  counting  out  and  sealing  up 
all  this  coin  in  rolls,  and  I  helped  her  to  direct 
them  to  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, whom  she  had  deputed  to  dispense  her 
bounty. 

Of  course  I  could  not  say  a  word  which  was 
not  complimentary  on  this  occasion  in  regard 
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to  the  numerous  hearts  which  she  would  cheer 
up  in  their  misfortune,  but  she  cut  me  short  in 
the  most  charming  way. 

*  The  delight  was  all  on  her  part  to  be  able 
to  give  them  help ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  only 
return  she  could  make  unto  the  Lord  for  the 
gift  He  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  her, 
which  formed  the  great  joy  of  her  own  Ufe. 
She  could  not  repay  her  bounteous  Creator, 
the  author  and  giver  of  her  talent,  directly; 
she  was  only  thankful,  for  His  sake,  to  help  her 
less  fortunate  and  suffering  fellow-creatures.' 

The  day  after  this  she  was  engaged  to  sing 
at  the  theatre  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  had  promised  to  give  a  concert  for 
the  sick  and  needy  of  that  place,  but  she  had 
caught  a  bad  cold,  and  was  obliged  to  send  a 
special  messenger  to  countermand  the  notices 
that  had  been  issued. 

The  excitement  had  been  great ;  persons  had 
come  from  every  part  of  the  duchy ;  every  place 
had  been  taken  at  double  rates.  The  director 
would    not  brave  the  disappointment  without 
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satisfying  himself  that  the  iuabiUty  to  sing  was 
«trictly  true,  and  not  merely  a  caprice  of  the 
great  artiste  upon  a  slight  ailment ;  and  so,  in 
an  ill-advised  moment,  he  came  over  to  Hanover 
with  his  lawyer,  who  had  made  the  contract, 
and  his  doctor,  whom  he  vainly  thought  Jenny 
Lind  would  condescend  to  admit  to  a  consulta- 
tion as  to  her  actual  state  of  health. 

Jenny  Lind,  the  meek,  the  lowly,  the  bland, 
the  kind,  the  gentle,  the  charitable,  was  not  to 
be  thus  insulted.  Her  spirit  of  indignation  was 
justly  aroused.  The  director  might  come  in 
to  an  interview,  but  neither  lawyer  nor  doctor 
should  cross  her  threshold.  With  the  stifFest 
bow,  she  imperiously  demanded  what  the  direc- 
tor pretended  to  have  lost  by  '  the  contract 
being  broken,'  as  he  stated?  When  the  answer 
given  was  six  hundred  thalers,  without  sitting 
down  herself  or  offering  him  a  chair,  she  signed 
a  cheque  for  the  sum  stated,  and  motioned  him 
to  the  door,  saying  '  she  would  not  disappoint 
the  public  at  Brunswick — she  would  come  over 
and   sing  to   them    in    the    largest   room   she 
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could  hire,  but  she  would  not  set  foot  in  his 
theatre.' 

And  she  did  go  as  soon  as  she  was  able,  and 
she  did  sing  to  them  in  the  largest  room  she 
fcould  hire,  and  she  did  enchant  them  as  she  did 
everyone  else,  not  only  by  her  exquisite  song, 
but  by  a  little  impromptu  trait  which  touched 
every  heart,  and  carried  enthusiasm  to  its  high- 
est pitch.  All  who  remember  her  in  the  height 
of  her  fame  will  remember  that  she  created 
*  gran-furore '  by  a  piece  to  which  she  had  an 
accompaniment  of  two  flutes.  She  had  had 
both  these  professionals  over  to  Hanover  to 
practise  their  parts,  and  she  was  more  than 
satisfied  with  their  proficiency;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  intended  performance  she  found 
the  second  flutist  was  laid  up,  and  utterly  unable 
to  play. 

'  Was  there  no  one  else  capable  of  taking  the 
partf 

'  Well,  there  was  a  boy,  very  talented,  a  very 
rising  young  flutist,  but  he  was  only  a  boy.' 

He  was  sent  for,  and  he  was  but  a  boy,  and 
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very  small  of  his  age,  but  he  blew  his  first  notes 
as  a  real  artist,  and  Jenny  Lind  immediately 
saw  she  had  an  efficient  substitute. 

Her  charming  kindness  gave  him  every  en- 
couragement ;  his  heart  and  soul  was  in  his 
music.  Jenny  Lind  was  delighted  with  the 
rehearsal,  and,  when  the  day  came,  the  boy 
played  like  an  old  hero. 

The  enthusiasm  was  great,  the  call  was  una- 
nimous, and  the  sweet  singer  came  forward,  not 
alone,  to  take  the  ovation  to  herself,  but  she 
led  forth  the  little  boy,  put  him  forward,  patted 
him  on  the  head,  and  turned  upon  him  the  hon- 
our of  the  triumph,  and,  afterwards,  gave  him 
twenty  Louis  d'or  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
concert. 
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Jenny  Lind  came  to  my  Sunday  service  ic 
the  old  king's  dining-room,  and  sat  with  the- 
members  of  our  embassy,  just  behind  the  royal 
party.  The  Crown  Prince  told  me  she  was 
pleased  to  approve  of  my  short,  plain  sermon, 
and  His  Royal  Highness  desired  me  to  write 
out  two  copies  for  him,  in  order  that  he  might 
present  her  with  one.  I  have  the  sermon  now 
lying  before  me — our  Lord's  words  to  the  Ca- 
naanitish  woman  formed  the  text :  '  0  woman, 
great  is  thy  faith,  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt'  The  subject  was  humility  before  God, 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  perseverance 
in  prayer,  all  of  which  I  found  out  afterwards, 
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"when  I  came  to  talk  it  over  with  Jenny  Lind, 
Avere  exactly  points  in  which  I  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  touch  in  her  heart  chords  of 
sympathy. 

I  was  honoured  by  an  in\atation  to  meet  her 
that  evening  at  a  quiet  tea  at  the  Crown  Prince's 
palace :  a  quiet  tea  at  which  Jenny  Lind  was 
much  pleased,  it  being  quite  an  event  in  the  life 
of  an  artiste  as  well  as  of  royalty,  whose  Sun- 
day evenings,  according  to  Continental  customs, 
^re,  almost  invariably,  the  most  gay  and  the 
most  fatiguing. 

The  Crown  Prince  talked  over  the  sermon 
with  me  before  Jenny  Lind's  arrival,  and  seem- 
ed to  think  I  had  purposely  and  specially  selected 
this  subject,  with  reference,  not  to  say  compli- 
ment, to  Jenny  Lind,  pourtraying,  as  he  thought 
it  did,  exactly  her  characteristics  of  humility 
and  faith ;  but,  as  I  told  him,  I  had  not  an  idea 
of  Jenny  Lind's  coming  to  my  service :  I  had 
merely  chosen  the  subject,  with  prayers  for 
God's  guidance,  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
incidents  of  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  and,  if  1  had 
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been  fortunate  enough  to  touch  her  heart  or  the  " 
heart  of  any  of  my  hearers  '  to  go  and  do  Hke- 
wise,'  it  was  under  the  special  direction  of  God's 
providence,  and  to  Him  was  the  glory. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  very  intimate 
with  Jenny  Lind,  and,  in  reply  to  some  sneerer 
who  expressed  surprise  at  his  lordship's  receiving 
a  professional  singer  into  the  palace,  he  said,  in 
words  that  deserve  to  be  recorded,  that  he 
always  wished  to  honour  virtue  and  talent 
wherever  he  found  them,  even  in  an  actress, 
and,  as  to  his  intimacy  with  Jenny  Lind,  he  con- 
sidered the  benefit  was  on  his  part,  for  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  after  a  conversation 
with  Jenny  Lind,  lie  always  felt  himself  a  better 
man.  Many  might  think  this  a  mere  compli- 
mentary/a^on  de  parler ;  but  I  endorse  it  strictly 
and  literally.  After  about  thirty-five  years,  the 
winning  charm  of  her  conversation  is  vividly 
impressed  upon  my  memory,  and,  as  a  septua- 
genarian, I  record  it  upon  conviction  that,  after 
my  short  acquaintance  Avith  her,  I  felt  myself 
(and  hope  I  continued)  a  better  man. 
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I  remember  Jenny  Lind  told  me  she  always 
read  her  Bible  in  English  because  she  seemed 
to  understand  it  better.  I  did  not  fully  see  the 
force  of  this  at  first,  but  when  I  afterwards 
followed  her  example  in  regard  to  many  lan- 
guages I  have  studied  in  my  time,  and  read  my 
Bible  each  week  in  a  different  tongue,  a  new 
light  broke  in  upon  me,  and  I  found  what  she 
meant  by  understanding  the  Bible  better  in  a 
foreign  language.  In  one's  own  native  tongue, 
one  is  apt  to  read — particularly  familiar  parts — 
with  the  eye  but  not '  with  the  understanding 
also  ;'  but  with  the  foreign  language  the  atten- 
tion is  arrested,  the  thoughts  are  more  concen- 
trated, and  the  sense,  being  more  deeply  studied, 
is  more  deeply  impressed,  and  so  one  under- 
stands it  better.  I  venture  to  counsel  any,  who 
■are  apt  to  find  their  thoughts  wandering  while 
the  eye  nms  over  the  page,  to  try  Jenny  Lind's 
plan  of  reading  their  daily  Bible  lesson  in  a 
foreign  language. 

It  never  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
«weet  singer  of  Sweden  in  after  life,  nor  can  I 
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ever  hope  to  have  this  pleasure  now ;  but  T  beg 
to  record  my  honour  and  admiration  of  one  who 
seemed  heart  and  soul  absorbed  in  the  thought 
of  doing  all  things  well,  and  whose  grand 
guiding  motto  1  believe  was,  '  Pure  religion  and 
undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world.' 

But,  though  we  did  not  meet  again,  I  still 
watched  her  career  with  deep  interest,  particu- 
larly as  she  told  me  her  intention  was,  after  her 
American  engagement,  to  go  back  to  her  own 
country,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
■with  her  own  eyes  the  working  of  her  scheme 
for  her  '  poor  little  children  at  Stockholm ;' 
then  she  meant  to  go  to  Switzerland  to 
see  '  the  glorious  works  of  the  Parent  of 
good'  in  all  their  grandeur  in  the  face  of 
Nature ;  then  to  the  land  of  poetry  and 
song,  to  Italy,  to  feast  her  mind  upon  the 
marvellous  works  of  art  of  bygone  days,  and 
then  to  come  back  and  settle  in  dear  Old 
England  for  the  rest  of  her  Hfe.     This  last  pro- 
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ject  everyone  knows  she  carried  out,  and  she 
has  long  lived  a  quiet,  unostentatious  life 
amongst  us,  dispensing,  I  have  no  doubt,  many 
a  blessing  to  those  around  her,  perhaps  scarcely 
*  letting  her  left  hand  know  what  her  right 
hand  doeth.' 

I  fear,  from  what  I  have  heard,  troubles  and 
trials,  particularly  from  broken  health,  have 
been  her  lot,  but  I  am  sure  she  has  known  by 
whose  permission  they  come,  and  she  has 
weighed  well,  to  her  comfort,  the  assurance 
that  *  the  light  affliction  of  this  world  worketh 
out  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.'  My  earnest  hope  is  that  God's  mercy 
may  still  follow  her  all  the  days  of  her  life, 
and  that,  when  the  Lord  maketh  up  His  jewels, 
she  may  be  among  the  first  to  hear  the  graci- 
ous Avords, '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it '  (your 
works  of  charity)  'to  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.  Come 
ye  blessed  children  of  My  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1  FOUND,  residing  in  a  neighbouring  town,  a 
lady  whose  name  at  that  time  was  '  familiar  in 
our  ears  as  household  word,'  and  whom  e very- 
Englishman,  who  sang  'God  save  the  Queen' 
with  heart  and  voice,  delighted  to  honour  as 
the  governess  unto  whom  had  been  entrusted 
a  great  work,  which  she  had  well  and  faithfully 
carried  out ;  viz.,  in  training  the  young  mind 
of  our  gracious  sovereign  for  the  grand  position. 
Her  Majesty  was  destined  by  Divine  Providence 
to  hold,  as  ruler  over  the  vast  empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets,  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

After  the    queen's    marriage,  the    King    ot 
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Prussia  made  the  then  Mademoiselle  Lehzen 
a  baroness,  and  she  retired  upon  a  well-earned 
pension  to  her  own  native  place,  and  lived 
there  honoured  and  respected  by  all.  Her 
great  delight  was  to  receive  visits — unfortu- 
nately, she  told  me,  *  few  and  far  between ' — 
from  English  travellers;  and  then  she  knew 
she  had  willing  listeners  when  she  went  off  at 
score,  heart  and  soul,  upon  the  subject  of  her 
royal  pupil,  of  whom  of  course  she  had  many 
interesting  anecdotes  to  tell  of  the  bright  pro- 
mise of  her  early  years,  which  blossomed  after- 
wards into  the  model  Woman,  model  Wife,  model 
Mother,  and  model  Queen. 

One  point  spoke  for  itself  of  Her  Majesty's 
kindness  of  heart,  that,  for  some  time  after  she 
was  married,  after  she  was  a  young  mother, 
and  with  all  the  pressure  of  state  as  well  as 
of  domestic  affairs,  she  always  found  time  to 
write  to  her  old  governess  every  week,  and 
it  was  only  at  the  baroness's  own  special  request 
that  her  Majesty  afterwards  reduced  the  corre- 
spondence to  once  a  month,  which  was  regular- 
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ly  continued  up  to  the  time  when  I  saw  the 
old  lady,  and,  I  believe,  up  to  her  death,  which 
happened  many  years  afterwards.  The  baroness 
found  she  had  a  good  listener  in  me,  and  her 
tongue  was  indeed  '  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.' 

For  an  hour,  at  least,  I  did  not  get  in  a  word, 
except  of  acquiescence.  Upon  the  first  break 
of  the  conversation,  I  then  thought  it  right 
to  make  a  move  to  go ;  but  no,  that  was  not 
to  be  allowed.  There  was  plenty  more  breath 
in  the  fervent  and  fervid  old  lady,  particularly 
upon  the  one  subject,  when  out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  heart  the  mouth  was  speaking. 
The  bell  was  rung,  coffee  was  ordered. 

This  gave  time  for  another  flow  of  eloquence 
of  at  least  a  quarter-of-an-hour.  Then  another 
move  to  go.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  '  Might  she  offer 
me  a  cigar  with  my  coffee  T  I  made  a  little 
demur,  and  cast  my  eye  round  her  well-filled 
and  elegantly-furnished  drawing-room.  I  said 
I  was  no  great  smoker,  though  I  owned  I  did 
treat  myself  to  a  good  cigar  now  and  then; 
not  like  the  Germans,  to  help  them  to  think 
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"while  they  were  at  business,  but  to  help  me  to 
be  satisfied  when  I  had  nothing  to  think  about 
and  was  doing  nothing.  I  added  also  that  I 
always  carried  a  couple  of  the  best  cigars  I 
could  get,  in  order  to  smoke  in  self-defence^ 
when  I  was  being  smoked  by  bad  tobacco  in 
public  conveyances  or  in  close  rooms,  and 
company. 

'  Ob,  if  that  were  the  case,  I  must  let  her 
give  me  one  of  her  cigars,  which,  she  flattered 
herself,  were  very  good ;  for  she  could  assure 
me  they  were  real  havannahs.  She  imported 
them  herself,  and  never  offered  them  to  her 
friends  till  they  had  been  in  her  house  three 
years  I' 

This  was  too  good  an  ofier  to  be  refused,  and 
I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  without  any 
further  pressure. 

The  baroness  went  to  a  beautiful  inlaid  old 
cabinet,  opened  it  with  a  golden  key  that  hung 
from  her  chain,  and  produced  a  box  of  magnifi- 
cent havannahs,  which  regularly  perfumed  the 
room  when  she  took  off  the  cover.     They  were 
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giants.  I  almost  staggered  at  the  size^^nd,  as 
I  ventured  to  say,  the  strength,  but  she  assured 
me  that  was  not  the  case.  They  were  regalias, 
they  were  five  years  old,  they  were  just  in 
their  prime ;  the  flavour  improved  while  their 
strength  decreased  every  year.  Each  was  done 
up  separately  with  a  blue  ribbon  round  it.  She 
examined,  handled,  and  smelt  them  with  the 
eye  and  nose  of  a  real  connoisseuse,  selected  and 
presented  me  with  a  splendid  specimen. 

I  was  more  and  more  astonished  as  she  her- 
self applied  the  match,  and  I  ventured  to  make 
a  polite  remark  about  fearing  to  taint  her  fur- 
niture, but  I  was  stopped  by  her  saying  she  had 
been  used  to  smoke  all  her  life,  and  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  the  smell,  or,  as  she  rather 
liked  to  call  it,  flavour  in  her  own  rooms,  pro- 
vided her  friends  only  smoked  her  cigars. 

I  began  to  puff,  and  it  certainly  was  such  a 
cigar  as  1  had  never  tasted  before,  and  puff, 
puff,  as  I  went  on,  I  did  not  think  any  more  of 
the  size,  but  felt  sure  I  should  enjoy  it  to  the 
very  end.     I  expected,  as  I  blew  my  cloud,  to 
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see  her  light  one  of  these  beautiful  regalias  on 
the  opposite  chair ;  but  no,  that  was  not  to  be. 
When  she  said  she  had  been  used  to  smoke  all 
her  life,  she  meant  to  the  smell  of  smoke  ;  and 
then,  when  she  saw  I  was  well  into  my  cigar, 
and  enjoying  myself,  and  likely  to  do  so  for 
another  horn-,  she  told  me  the  whole  history 
of  her  havannahs,  and  her  reason  for  importing 
them.  She  said  she  was  growing  old,  and, 
though  she  liked  society,  she  was  losing  the 
inchnation  for  going  out — in  fact,  she  did  not 
care  for  the  knitting-parties  of  ladies,  and  the 
gossip  of  the  little  town ;  but  still  she  liked  to 
hear  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
she  formed  her  little  scheme  of  the  havannahs 
to  get  all  the  chief  men  of  the  different  profes- 
sions together  every  week  in  her  drawing-room. 
The  courts  and  public  oflSces  were  shut  up  for 
a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  all 
the  employes  dined  at  twelve,  and  resumed  busi- 
ness at  two ;  all,  as  a  rule,  smoked  their  pipe, 
had  their  cup  of  coffee,  and  talked  over  things 
in  general  from  one  to  two. 
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Slie  Avas  at  home  once  a  week  at  thai  time, 
and  sent  round  her  card  to  the  ministers,  judges, 
and  chief  men  of  the  place.  The  havannahs 
were  handed  round  (not  the  regahas,  which  she 
reserved  for  her  special  friends,  and  one  of 
which  she  gave  me),  but  still  real  havannahs, 
well  kept  and  well  seasoned,  and  one  of  these 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  was  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  bring  a  goodly  party  round  her  every  week, 
and  to  keep  them  employed  for  an  hour,  while 
she  had  the  benefit  of  their  society,  and  of  their 
information  and  discussion  of  politics,  public 
and  private,  at  very  little  expense ;  and  she 
admitted  openly  to  me  she  was  very  glad  to  be 
free,  as  she  was  sure  the  gentlemen  were,  from 
all  the  etiquette  of  ladies,  and  to  be  herself  the 
queen,  and  sole  queen,  amongst  her  male 
friends. 

Time  went  on,  and,  as  all  things  come  to  an 
end,  so  did  my  royal,  or,  as  it  deserved  to  be 
called,  imperial  cigar.  I  had  been  highly  in- 
terested by  the  good  lady's  charming  manners 
and  anecdotes,  and  not  a  little  amused  at  the 
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ruse  by  which  she  had  detained  me  a  wilHng^ 
Hsteuer  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
during  which  her  tongue,  in  charming  foreign 
accent  and  in  perfect  EngHsh,  had  ventilated 
her  favourite  topic  of  her  beloved  royal  pupil 
and  our  most  gracious  Queen. 

The  petite  comedie  was  exceedingly  well 
played — the  first  scene  the  reception  of  the 
stranger  and  introductory  conversation,  the 
second  scene  with  the  interlude  of  the  coffee, 
and  the  third  with  its  episode  of  the  unexcep- 
tionable havannahs  and  their  weekly  attrac- 
tions. 

At  last  I  bowed  myself  out,  with  many  thanks 
and  many  apologies  for  the  cloud  and  the 
fumes  I  had  left  in  her  little  elegantly  furnished 
drawing-room,  and  with  every  respect  for  the 
distinguished  lady  who  owned  and  adorned  it. 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  person,  man  or 
woman,  living  more  justly  proud  of  the  results 
of  her  professional  services,  or  more  grateful  for 
the  return  made  to  her  by  the  Queen  and  the 
country  for,  as  she  said,  the  very  humble  part 
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she  was  privileged  to  take  in  the  training  of  her 
august  and  beloved  pupil  than  was  the  Baroness 
Lehzen. 

There  is  another  high  personage  of  whom 
I  would  venture  to  speak  in  these  reminiscences, 
and  I  would  I  had  an  angel's  voice,  for,  without 
that,  I  feel  I  could  not  describe  the  gentle 
dignity  with  which  she  bore  her  honours,  and 
the  deep  humility  with  which  she  bowed  to 
the  Lord  in  her  tiibulation ;  and  that  personage 
is  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  then  Crown  Princess,, 
and  now  Her  Majesty,  the  ex-Queen  of  Han- 
over. I  almost  fear,  in  her  lifetime,  to  vrnie, 
what  I  know,  but  it  is  the  truth,  the  simple 
truth  as  to  the  character  of  her  inmost  heart, 
which  I  discovered  by  what  may  seem  the 
merest  accident,  and  which,  I  hope  I  may  say 
without  irreverence,  I  think  ought  to  be  '  told 
for  a  memorial  of  her '  in  all  the  world  where 
these  humble  reminiscences  may  be  read. 

I  used  to  lunch  with  the  Crown  Prince  once 
a  week,  to  read  the  result  of  researches  which 
His  Royal  Highness  had  charged  me  to  make,. 
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on  any  subject  that  interested  him,  and  to 
receive  further  orders  for  the  ensuing  week. 
One  day  we  had  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  sermons,  Enghsh  and  German,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  asked  me  if  1  read  many  of  the  German 
divines.     I  said, 

*  Your  Koyal  Highness,  I  used  to  do  so  from 
curiosity  when  I  first  came,  and  also,  as  I  felt 
it,  from  duty,  as  I  had  come  to  hve  amongst 
them  in  my  present  position  of  chaplain  to  His 
Majesty;  but  I  read  there,  in  print,  attested  by 
the  names  of  high-appointed,  so-called  Christian 
preachers,  so  much  that  made  me  start,  so  much 
that  almost  made  my  hair  stand  on  end,  so 
much  that  directly  contravened  all  that  I  had 
been  taught  to  believe  orthodox  in  regard  to 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  comforting  in 
regard  to  His  free  grace  and  full  atonement 
for  erring  man,  that,  after  a  while,  I  completely 
gave  up  that  etudy,  in  fear  and  trembling  for 
my  own  stability.' 

'  Oh !'  said  His  Royal  Highness,  '  don't  pass 
such  a  sweeping  condemnation ;  they  don't  all 
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write  so.  Have  you  ever  read  Kliefoth's  ser- 
mon's ?  The  Crown  Princess  and  I  like  them 
very  much.     They  are  quite  orthodox.' 

At  that  moment,  the  Crown  Princess  entered,, 
and  His  Eoyal  Highness  said, 

'  Marie,  have  you  got  your  Khefoth's  sermons 
handy  ?  I  should  like  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  see 
them.' 

She  went  out,  and  came  back  immediately'- 
with  three  volumes  in  her  hand,  beautifully 
bound  in  black  velvet,  with  golden  crosses  and 
edgings.  As  I  took  them,  they  seemed  to  open,, 
as  used  books  do,  at  a  particular  page,  and  that 
was  at  a  sermon  upon  the  text,  '  I  am  the 
bread  of  life,'  above  which  was  written,  by  the 
Crown  Princess's  hand,  '  Eine  Lieblingspredigt 
von  Georg  und  mir'  (a  favourite  sermon  of 
George's  and  mine).  There  were  passages  lined 
and  underlined  two  or  three  times,  in  some 
cases  every  word  was  marked,  intended  for  na 
eye  to  see  (for,  as  all  know,  her  royal  husband 
was  blind),  but  simply  marked  so  strongly  as- 
they  struck  upon  her  own  heart. 
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On  turning  over  the  pages,  I  saw  others 
marked  with  date  and  place  of  reading :  '  At 
Montbrillant,  22nd  August,  '47 ;'  '  At  the  Ernst- 
Palais,'  etc.  One  '  Read  with  her  husband  on 
Vater's  Geburtstag'  (father's  birthday),  '27th 
August,  '48.'  The  text  was,  '  He  shall  wipe  all 
tears  from  their  eyes.'  It  was  lined  and  inter- 
lined all  the  way  through,  before  one  would 
have  thought  Her  Royal  Highness  had  ever 
had  any  cause  for  tears.  Another  was  headed, 
'  Wunderschon,'  the  subject  of  which  was, 
^  Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray.' 

As  I  skimmed  the  book  through,  expressing 
my  interest  in  what  I  saw,  the  Crown  Prince 
said, 

'Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  the  books 
home,  and  study  tbem  at  your  leisure?' 

I  felt  sure,  by  his  manner  and  by  his  free 
offer  of  these  books,  he  did  not  know  what 
precious  marks  were  there,  and  how  he  was 
handing  over  the  private  thoughts  (I  may  say) 
of  his  beloved  wife  to  a  stranger's  judgment. 
Of  course  I  said  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
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interest  to  me  to  search  into  the  pages  which 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  (I  found)  made  their 
study  and  dehght,  and,\vith  the  Crown  Princess's 
permission,  I  would  gladly  avail  myself  of  their 
kindness.  I  was  told  to  keep  the  volumes  as 
long  as  I  liked  ;  and  I  studied  them  very  closely, 
and  particularly  all  the  parts  evidently  approved 
and  so  strongly  underlined. 

On  taking  them  back,  I  expressed  my  warmest 
thanks,  and  the  deep  interest  with  which  I  had, 
by  this  means,  looked  into  Her  Royal  Highness's 
soul,  and  became  acquainted  with  her  inmost 
thoughts.  After  some  weeks,  when  again  I  was 
at  luncheon,  Her  Royal  Highness  came  into  the 
room  with  these  same  volumes  (as  I  thought) 
in  her  hand,  with  the  identical,  same  binding, 
and,  when  I  opened  them,  with  the  identical, 
same  marks  and  notes,  and  in  the  kindest  possi- 
ble way  she  was  pleased  to  say  that,  as  I  had 
seemed  so  interested,  she  begged  my  accept- 
ance of  the  books,  in  which  she  had  written 
her  name.  I  heard  from  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  some  time  afterwards  that  Her  Royal 
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Highness  had  sent  expressly  to  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  where  Kliefoth  was  Court  chaplain^ 
for  a  new  copy  of  the  three  courses  of  his  ser- 
mons, in  the  same  binding  as  her  own,  that  she 
had  employed  herself  for  weeks  (as  the  maids 
of  honour  had  seen),  without  saying  why  she 
was  taking  the  trouble,  copying  every  line  and 
mark  from  her  own  private  books,  and  all,  in 
the  kindness  of  her  heart,  to  make  the  present 
more  acceptable  to  me  ! 

Such  condescension  I  can  never,  never  forget. 
I  had  a  great  delight  in  telling  this  story  to  the 
present  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Princesses 
when,  with  their  royal  parents,  they  were  stay- 
ing in  London  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  lent  them 
the  precious  volumes,  by  which  I  told  them 
they  would  see  (and  I  hoped  they  themselves 
would  also  learn)  upon  what  foundation  their 
beloved  mother  had  grounded  her  faith,  and 
whence  she  had  derived  her  comfort  and  pa- 
tience in  her  after  trials,  and  had  been  enabled 
to  raise  her  thoughts  and  hopes  above  the  light 
afflictions  of  this  world. 
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In  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  as  we  looked 
upon  it  at  the  time,  she  seemed,  according  to 
the  passages  underlined,  to  have  had  a  fore- 
boding of  coming  trials,  for  the  words  that  evi- 
dently struck  upon  her  heart  the  most  were 
those  marked  again  and  again  beneath  and  at 
the  side  referring  to  the  '  Prince  of  Peace,'  and 
the  soothing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in- 
voked and  acquired  by  '  fervent  prayer,'  as  she 
had  learnt  from  one  of  her  '  favourite  '  sermons, 
'  Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray,'  which  in  her  own 
hand  she  had  testified  to  be  '  wunderschon.' 

My  earnest  prayer,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add, 
is  that  Her  Majesty  may  be  spared  yet  to  reap 
much  earthly  happiness  in  her  children  and 
children's  children,  and,  enjoying  the  peace  at 
heart  that  passeth  all  understanding,  may  find 
her  latter  end  more  blessed  than  the  beginning. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

There  is  one  more  '  personage,'  I  will  call  him, 
Avhom  I  must  not  pass  over  in  my  reminiscences 
of  the  com-t  of  King  Ernest,  and  that  was  His 
Majesty's  body  coachman,  Richard,  commonly 
called  Lord  Temple.  His  'lordship'  created 
more  excitement,  and  was  the  object  of  more 
remarks  from  high  and  low,  than  any  of  their 
Excellencies  the  foreign  ministers,  and  certainly 
he  was  a  greater  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  would- 
be  imperious  Controller  of  the  Household,  and 
gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  service  put  together ;  so  he 
seems  to  require — perhaps  he  deserves — a  some- 
what lengthy  memoir. 
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He  certainly  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  one  of 
the  notorieties  of  the  place.  He  was  short, 
round,  portly,  and  dignified,  and — when  he  was 
on  his  high  box  of  ofiice,  with  his  gold-striped 
state  livery,  his  three-cornered  cocked  hat,  his 
full-bottomed  wig,  his  silk  stockings,  broad 
plated  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  large  nosegay 
on  his  breast,  handling  the  ribbons  of  the  four 
magnificent  English  grey  horses,  stiff  and  im- 
moveable on  his  hammer-cloth,  absorbed  in  his 
duty,  and  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left — he  was  pomposity  personified. 

He  had  been  engaged  for  the  King  on  a  job 
when  His  Majesty  came  to  England  for  the 
season  in  1843 ;  his  wages  for  the  short  time 
Avere — well,  I  hardly  like  to  say  what  I  heard, 
but,  I  may  say,  marvellous,  and  the  king  was 
so  pleased  with  him  that  he  offered  to  give  him 
the  same,  with  lodgings  into  the  bargain,  if  he 
would  come  to  Hanover  and  take  charge  of  the 
magnificent  English  '  turn-out '  of  carriage,  har- 
ness, and  two  teams  of  grand  right  royal  horses 
of  about  seventeen  hands  high.     The  man  was 
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well  alive  to  his  own  interests,  and  saw  plainly 
that  he  had  got  the  whip-hand,  and  might  drive 
his  own  bargain. 

He  had  had  an  inkling  of  German  interfer- 
ence and  German  jealousy  during  his  few 
weeks'  duty  in  London,  and  he  insisted  upon 
the  agreement  being  drawn  up  very  distinctly, 
stating  wages,  liveries,  perquisites,  and  house- 
rent,  Avith  expenses  of  journey  there  and  back 
for  himself  and  famil}',  and  he  got  a  special 
clause  added  that  he  was  to  have  sole  charge, 
and  be  subject  to  the  commands  of  the  King, 
and  the  King  alone.  The  contract  was  thus 
drawn  up,  and  duly  signed  by  the  Controller 
of  the  Household,  for  the  King,  and  by  himself. 
He  soon  found  out,  upon  his  arrival  in  Hanover, 
that  he  had  been  very  provident,  for  they  began 
to  try  to  interfere  with  him  in  every  way. 

But  he  held  his  own ;  '  he  would  not  be  brow- 
beaten. He  had  got  his  contract.'  They  want- 
ed to  cut  him  down  in  all  his  outlays  for  corn, 
hay,  and  all  necessaries  in  stable  and  coach- 
house.    They  said  they  were  extravagant.     '  So 
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they  were,  but  he  couldn't  do  without  them,, 
if  he  was  to  turn  out  carriage  and  horses  as 
his  royal  master  wished.'  He  told  the  authori- 
ties to  their  faces  that,  '  If  they  knew  all  about 
their  German  "  turns-out,"  they  did  not  know 
anything  about  English  ones,  and  he  did,  and 
he  knew  the  King  did ;  and,  if  they  wanted 
to  cut  him  short,  he  should  appeal  to  His 
Majesty,  and  demand  an  audience,  as  by  agree- 
ment he  was  entitled  to  do.'  Many  would  say 
this  was  cool,  some  perhaps  would  say  impu- 
dent, but  I  do  not  believe  he  meant  to  be  im- 
pudent, though  no  doubt  he  had  a  contempt  for 
all  German  stable  management.  He  certainly 
was  a  character,  and  his  natural  answers  often 
gave  offence  where  it  was  not  intended.  All 
were  jealous  of  his  enormous  pay  and  perquisites. 
The  Master  of  the  Horse,  talking  to  him  one 
day,  said, 

'  Why,  Temple,  you  get  more  than  I  do  !' 
'  Well,'  he  answered,  '  that's  not  my  fault/ 
Van  Amburgh  was  once  in  Hanover,  driving 
six  and  eight  horses-in-hand.     Count  Harden- 
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berg,  the  second  in  the  stables,  said,  in  a  con- 
temptuous tone, 

'  Why,  Temple,  you  think  so  much  of  your- 
self, why  don't  you  drive  six  or  eight-in-hand  V 
The  answer  was,  perhaps  Avith  some  counter 
contempt  in  it, 

'  Why  don't  you  fly  up  in  the  hair  V 
The  King  sent  for  Temple  one  day  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  cold  winter,  when  His  Majesty 
had  not  been  well,  and  had  not  driven  out  for 
some  weeks. 

'How's  this.  Temple,  I  hear  my  horses  look 
very  rough  and  unsightly.  What  have  you 
been  doing  V 

'  Well,  sir,  if  they've  telled  Your  Majesty  that,, 
they've  either  telled  Your  Majesty  a  lie,  or 
they've  made  a  mistake  between  my  horses  and 
my  terrier  dogs.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  the  King,  '  let  me  see  them 
this  afternoon.' 

Temple  duly  appeared  at  the  window  (His 
Majesty  lived  on  the  ground  floor).  He  drove 
the  six  horses,  the  two  in  front  with  postillion,. 
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in  a  most  stately  way,  and  at  slow  trot,  up  and 
down  the  street,  and  stopped  before  the  palace. 
He  never  turned  his  head,  but  waited  for  due 
criticism,  and  then,  when  ordered,  drove  away 
in  the  same  slow,  stately  style.  The  horses 
looked  magnificent :  coats  as  smooth  as  in  sum- 
mer time,  harness  and  carriage  in  perfection, 
fit  to  drive  up  our  Mall  to  Buckingham  Palace 
in  the  season.  Old  Temple  had  won  his  day. 
What  the  informers  got  I  know  not,  but  I  know 
that  Temple  got  whatever  he  wanted  after  that. 

The  Hof-Marshall  was  always  growling  about 
the  immense  cost  of  Temple  and  his  establish- 
ment every  time  pay-day  came  round. 

'  Contract,'  said  Temple.  '  Contract's  a  con- 
tract.    Every  doctor  keeps  his  contract.' 

A  doctor  was,  I  believe,  in  the  lowest  scale 
in  Temple's  idea.  He  judged  by  compaiison, 
and  by  the  things  that  came  immediately  under 
his  care  and  observation.  The  stately  old  court 
coachman,  with  his  beautiful  Laurie-carriage, 
looked  with  the  greatest  contempt  on  the  doc- 
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tor's,  so-called  'pill-box.'  'But  even  a  doctor,' 
he  said,  '  kept  his  contract !' 

This  grnmbling  and  growling  at  the  expense 
of"  Temple's  establishment  went  on  for  some 
years,  and  at  last  an  alteration  was  deter- 
mined on.  Temple  was  summoned  to  the  Hof- 
JVIarshall's  office,  and  was  told  that,  as  the  King 
went  out  so  seldom,  it  was  quite  a  farce  to 
suppose  they  should  continue  to  give  him  so 
many  liveries  every  year.  The  state  coat  alone 
<3ost  £30.     He  could  not  possibly  wear  them.' 

'  Well,  I  know  that,'  said  Temple  ;  '  but  I  can 
sell  them.' 

'Then,'  said  the  Hof-Marshall,  'they  should 
reduce  his  wages.' 

'  Contract's  a  contract,'  said  Temple  again. 

'  Oh,  but  we  shall  now  have  a  new  contract ;' 
and  one  was  produced  that  had  been  already 
drawn  up,  and  signed  and  sealed  officially, 

'  As  Temple  would  not  come  to  terms  about 
his  liveries,  his  salary  would  be  reduced  a  hun- 
dred thalers  '  (fifteen  pounds).     '  If  he  did  not 
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agree  to  this,  the  King  required  him  now  so 
little,  he  would  be  sent  back  to  England.' 

The  paper  was  handed  to  him  to  write  the 
reduced  figures,  and  to  sign  his  name.  Temple 
was  not  a  bit  abashed  or  afraid ;  his  idea  was 
that,  as  he  had  been  seven  years  with  the  King, 
and  from  various  tokens  knew  he  had  given 
His  Majesty  satisfaction,  his  salary  ought  rather 
to  be  increased  than  reduced ;  and  so,  in  the 
blank  space  on  the  paper  handed  to  him,  he 
inserted  fifty  dollars  more  than  he  had  before, 
signed  his  name,  and  gave  it  back.  He  told 
me, 

'  You  should  have  seen  their  faces,  sir ;  they 
scuttled  about  from  one  to  another,  laid  their 
heads  together,  and  bolted  out  of  the  room  and 
back  again,  like  rabbits  in  a  burrow.' 

They  told  him  it  was  an  impertinence,  and 
that  he  should  pay  the  penalty ;  and  they  did 
lay  the  matter  before  the  King,  but  they  got  a 
rap  on  the  knuckles.  Their  constant  stories 
against  Temple,  which  had  culminated  in  the 
rough  horses,  had  been  appreciated  by  the  King 
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at  their  proper  value,  and  now   His   Majesty 
would  not  listen  to  a  word. 

'  They  were  not  to  bother  him,  they  were  not 
to  interfere  with  Temple,  but  to  let  him  have 
his  own  way,  and  be  answerable  for  his  own 
duty.' 

And  so  he  did  have  his  own  way,  and 
chuckled,  as  may  be  supposed,  over  his  in- 
creased salary. 

'  I  know'd  enough,'  he  said  to  me  ;  '  no  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  let  alone  the  King,  would  cut  a 
man  short  after  seven  years.  My  terrier  dogs 
has  done  for  them.' 

All  these  stories  got  about,  and  Temple  was 
a  lion  of  the  place.  The  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine  of  Russia  and  his  wife,  sister  to  the  then 
Crown  Princess  of  Hanover,  were  staying  with 
their  relations,  and  heard  the  different  tales,  and 
reported  them  to  the  Empress  when  they  got 
back  to  St.  Petersburg.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Her  Majesty  paid  a  visit  to  Hanover,  and 
Temple,  the  King's  own  body  coachman,  with 
his  six  magnificent  English  greys,  was  deputed 
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to  drive  Her  Majesty  about.  When  the  Empress 
left  Hanover,  amongS't  the  many  presents  that 
were  distributed  to  the  Court  personages  who 
had  been  in  attendance  upon  Her  Majesty,  a 
gold  snuflf-box  was  ordered  to  be  given  to 
Temple,  and  the  special  instruction  to  the  Hof- 
Marshall  was  to  deliver  it  himself,  and  to  report 
to  Her  Majesty  whatever  remark  Temple  made 
upon  it.  So  he  was  duly  summoned,  and  Her 
Majesty's  most  gracious  present,  extraordinarily 
valuable  to  such  a  man,  was  handed  to  him  in 
the  Empress's  name.  He  took  it,  and  he  looked 
at  it,  top  and  bottom,  opened  it,  shut  it,  shook 
his  head,  and,  looking  at  the  Hof-Marshall,  said, 
after  a  short  silence, 

'  Well,  I  thank  you,  and  I  thank  the  lady.  I 
know'd  she  were  a  good  'un  the  moment  I 
clapped  eyes  on  her.' 

This,  I  know,  was  duly  reported  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  caused  no  little  amusement.  To 
show  his  gratitude,  and  to  celebrate  this  event 
in  his  life,  Temple,  immediately  he  had  handed 
his  horses  to  the   under-grooms,  went  to   the 
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Royal  Hotel  and  ordered  the  best  dinner  they 
could  give  him.  It  was  about  three  p.m.,  not 
a  time  for  anyone  to  dine,  Table-dlwte  Avas  at 
one  and  five,  and  probably  ninety  times  out  of 
a  hundred,  if  not  oftener,  the  room  would  have 
been  empty  at  that  hour,  and  Temple  would 
have  been  '  alone  in  his  glory ;'  but  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  this  day,  just  as  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  third  or  fourth  course,  and  had 
got  into  his  second  bottle  of  champagne,  in 
came  his  clief^  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  to  have 
his  dinner,  which  he  had  sent  his  servant  to 
order,  and  one  may  conceive  the  disgust  of  the 
proud  count  to  find  the  coachman  at  the  head 
of  the  very  table  where  his  '  convert '  was  laid. 

Certainly  it  was  out  of  place  for  the  coach- 
man to  do  the  gentleman  as  he  did  at  the 
hotel,  even  upon  such  an  extraordinary  occasion 
which  he  wished  to  celebrate  in  the  most  wor- 
thy way,  and  so  show  his  gratitude,  loyalty,, 
and  devotion  to  the  Empress,  for  which  he  could 
not  devise  anything  better  than  a  good  '  blow 
out'  to  himself,  and   Her  Majesty's  health  in, 
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continued  glasses  of  champagne  ;  and  no  doubt, 
strictly  speaking,  if  he  paid  his  money,  he  had 
as  much  right  there  in  the  public  room  as 
Count  Platen.  His  coolness  would  not  perhaps 
have  led  him  there  to  challenge  such  a  meet- 
ing, but  being  there,  and  having  got  a  certain 
quantity  of  exhilarating  champagne  on  board, 
he  was  not  likely  to  budge,  and  he  did  not 
budge  before  the  great  man  of  his  department. 
He  coolly,  in  dignified  silence,  ate  on  and  drank 
on.  and  the  great  man  himself  was  the  one  to 
give  way,  and  walk  out  in  disgust  to  get  his 
dinner  elsewhere. 

I  always  liked  old  Temple,  and  believe  him 
to  have  been  a  thoroughly  honest,  straightfor- 
ward John  Bull.  Of  course,  I  could  not  approve 
or  back  him  up  in  his  rough  and  peculiar  man- 
ner to  '  them  furriners,'  as  he  called  them,  with 
whom,  he  said,  you  could  only  deal  in  one  way, 
if  you  wished  to  hold  your  own,  as  they  were 
always  trying  to  come  down  upon  you  in  one 
way  or  other.  As  regards  his  English  friends,  he 
was  most  hearty,  and  in  his  family  most  kind. 
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He  was  very  little  of  a  scholar,  but  in  his 
attendance  at  our  chapel  very  regular  and 
attentive.  To  me,  as  chaplain,  he  was  most 
deferential.  He  was  always  quite  distressed 
when  I  visited  him  that  he  could  not  get  me 
to  take  a  glass  of  his  ale,  '  Extra  London  par- 
ticular,' of  which  he  kept  a  barrel  in  his  room, 
not  the  clear  and  light  '  Bass '  of  these  degener- 
ate days,  but  dark,  strong,  substantial,  creaming 
stuff  that  would  almost  hold  a  spoon  upright. 

I  freely  admit  that  I  should  have  wished  to 
try  a  glass  very  much,  but,  upon  principle,  I 
always  paid  my  visits  after  luncheon,  when  I 
had  a  good  excuse  for  not  taking  anything 
between  meals,  and  so  I  did  not  risk  the  chance 
of  some  kind  friend  seeing  and  carrying  away 
an  evil  report  of  the  chaplain  and  coachman 
hob-nobbing  together.  Some  thought,  particu- 
larly among  the  Germans,  and  delighted  to  say 
what  they  thought,  that  Temple  drank  hard. 
I  grant  that  no  doubt  he  imbibed  a  good  deal. 
His  body  and  face  told  the  tale,  but  it  was  not 
'  drinky  for  drunky,'  as  the  nigger  said.     The 
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fact  that  no  charge  of  drunkenness  was  ever 
made  against  him  speaks  for  itself.  It  would 
have  been  a  real  pleasure  for  any  one  of  them, 
from  the  Hof-Marshall  down  to  the  lowest 
groom,  to  have  caught  him  tripping  in  that 
way ;  but  they  never  did,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  he  never  did  drink  to  excess. 

I  remember  catching  him,  one  hot  summer's 
day,  fast  asleep  after  his  dinner,  with  an  un- 
finished glass  of  his  creaming  ale  on  the  table. 
He  was  lying  back  in  his  arm-chair,  with  his 
hands  clasped  across  his  stomach,  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  over  his  head  to  keep  the  flies  off, 
sound  as  a  top,  with  a  Pickwickian  smile  upon 
his  face.  He  was  a  picture;  he  looked  like 
Bacchus  himself,  not  in  the  airy  costume  in 
which  the  god  is  painted  sitting  across  a  barrel, 
but  as  he  would  have  looked  in  coachman's 
undress.  But  old  Temple  was  no  more  drunk 
than  I  was.  It  was  very  hot  weather.  He  had 
taken  his  royal  master  an  early  drive ;  he  had 
come  home  to  his  usual  good  dinner;  he  had 
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taken  his  usual  quantum  of  '  London  extra 
particular,'  and  he  was  doing  what  numbers  ot 
his  betters  did  before  and  after  him — he  was 
taking  a  very  comfortable  snooze  after  his  day's 
work.  And  work  it  was — real  manual  labour, 
as  I  can  testify,  having  seen  his  distorted  fingers 
quite  wrested  from  their  natural  shape  by  con- 
stant driving  of  four  great  horses  (two  at  least 
pullers),  when  they  had  to  be  kept  at  a  slow, 
stately  trot,  let  alone  the  anxiety  of  mind  to 
do  all  as  it  ought  to  be  done ;  to  brave  the 
remarks  of  the  passers-by,  and  to  please  the 
Royal  critic  inside  the  carriage.  All  this  strain 
upon  body  and  mind  gave  good  reason  for 
€0urting — particularly  on  a  very  hot  day,  and 
after  a  good  and  probably  heavy  dinner — 
*  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep.' 

They  used  to  say  of  old  Temple  that  he  was, 
'Morgens  ein  Bier-fass,  Abends  ein  Fass-bier '  (a 
beer-barrel  in  the  morning,  and  a  barrel  of  beer 
in  the  evening)  ;  and  I  do  not  question  the 
appropriateness  of  the  simile ;   indeed,  I  think 
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it  was  very  good,  but  I  maintain  the  beer  he 
imbibed  did  not  make  him  in  anyway  a  drunkard. 

Poor  fellow!  a  sad  affiction  fell  upon  him, 
which  he  never  got  over,  that  was  the  loss  of 
his  good  wife.  It  is,  of  course,  the  heaviest 
blow  that  a  man  can  suffer  anywhere,  but  it  is 
doubly  sad  to  be  left  all  alone  in  a  foreign  landy 
where  the  language  is  strange  and  friends  are 
few.  Of  course  I,  as  chaplain,  had  to  perform 
the  funeral  ceremony.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
old  Temple,  in  deep  mourning,  called  upon  me. 
He  was  very  much  upset,  and  evidently  had 
something  on  his  mind  Avhich  he  found  a  dif- 
ficulty in  expressing,  for  he  stood  there  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence,  and  then  turned  his- 
hat  round  and  round,  and  looked  mournfully 
into  it,  and  brushed  it  with  his  hand ;  and  at 
last  he  got  out,  though  stammering, 

'  I've  called,  sir — I've  called,  sir — as  1  wish  to 
ask — and  don't  like  to  put  it  off — what  I've  got 
to  pay  you  for  that  ere  job.' 

*  Oh,'  I  said,  '  nothing,  of  course.  I  have  no 
fees,  Temple ;   but   I  remember  now  I  am  in 
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your  debt,  and  I  must  ask  you  what  I  have  got 
to  pay  for  the  two  pots  of  ointment  you  made 
me  for  my  horses's  cracked  feet  f 

'  Oh,'  said  Temple,  '  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  don't 
mention  it — nothing,  sir,  nothing — "  one  good 
turn  deserves  another  all  the  world  over." ' 

I  am  sure  he  meant  nothing  disrespectful,  for 
he  was  doatingly  fond  of '  his  old  woman,'  as  he 
called  her ;  but  one  could  not  help  thinking  it 
was  a  queer /afou  de  parler. 

Poor  old  fellow  !  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  the 
changed  condition  of  his  now  solitary  home 
completely  crushed  him.  He  never  held  up  his 
head  again.  He  had  nothing  to  do.  The  king 
was  very  ill,  I  may  say  dying ;  at  least,  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  His  Majesty  never 
went  out,  and  so  Temple  never  went  out.  His 
life  was  a  blank.     His  spirit  was  gone. 

'  The  Germans,'  he  said,  '  might  now  do  what 
they  liked  with  him.  They  might  dock  his  state 
coat  and  cocked  hat ;  they  might  cut  down  his 
wages — yes,  knock  him  down  with  a  feather. 
It  was  all  up  witlv  Jjim.' 


/ 
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Eating  and  drinking  became  the  only  order 
of  the  day.  Beef,  beef,  beef,  ale,  ale,  ale,  three 
times  at  least,  and  an  extra  glass  when  a  friend 
came  in.  With  his  now  sedentary  life,  it  quick- 
ly had  effect.  Surfeit  brought  on  fever,  and 
there  was  soon  little  doubt  about  the  issue. 
The  pompous,  quiet  old  fellow  became  so  rest- 
less that,  as  he  said,  '  whereas  he  used  always 
to  sleep  stunning,  he  now  pawed  the  ground 
and  kicked  all  night,  and  felt  as  if  he  could 
gnaw  the  wall.  Lor,  sir,'  he  said,  'how  one 
does  change !  Why,  formerly  1  never  touched 
water,  leastwise,  since  I  earned  wages.  I 
scarcely  remember  what  it  tasted  like.  The 
very  sight  of  naked  water  gave  me  the  shud- 
ders ;  and  now  this  fever  comes  on,  and  I  drink 
buckets.' 

Well,  his  bucket  was  almost  kicked. 

These  were  his  last  words— on  earthly  mat- 
ters. What  his  last  words  were  on  another 
solemn  subject  is  no  business  of  anyone.  I  Avas 
quite  satisfied.  Ignorant  as  he  was,  I  believe 
he  acted  according  to  his  light.     As  long  as  he 
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had  health,  he  came  regularly  to  church  every 
Sunday,  to  hear  what  I  endeavoured  to  teach 
him  of  the  '  only  foundation  that  man  can  lay/ 
If  he  only  knew  little,  we  know  that,  *  not 
according  to  what  a  man  hath  not,  but  accord- 
ing to  what  he  hath,  shall  he  be  judged.' 

I  commended  him  to  God,  who  judgeth 
righteously.  I  shook  his  burning  hand,  and 
took  my  leave ;  and  I  am  sure,  by  his  look, 
he  felt,  as  I  did,  that  we  should  meet  no  more 
iu  this  world.  Even  so  it  Avas.  When  I  went 
to  see  after  him  in  the  morning,  I  found  him 
'  asleep,'  as  I  believe,  '  in  Jesus.' 

I  had  to  do  the  same  'job,'  as  he  called  it,  for 
him  that  I  had  done  for  his  wife. 

He  certainly  was  a  character,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  ignorance  in  book  learning,  a  very  shrewd 
one  in  the  way  of  the  world. 

He  made  his  mark  in  Hanoverian  history — 
the  first  and  the  last  of  the  Temples  I 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  old  King  was  very  ill^  and  it  was  plainly 
only  a  question  of  time.  One  morning,  I  was 
summoned  to  the  palace,  and  I  found  the  senior 
German  court  chaplain  there.  We  were  to 
perform  our  several  duties.  His  Majesty  seemed 
scarcely  conscious,  in  fact  seemed  to  make  no 
sign  of  acknowledgment  during  the  German 
prayer.  I  think  he  seemed  quite  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  when  I  offered  the  Lord's 
prayer,  slowly  and  distinctly ;  and  I  hope  he 
understood  afterwards  the  last  solemn  words  of 
our  church,  commendatory  of  the  soul  at  the 
point  of  departure. 

We  took  our  leave,  and  the  family  remained 
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alone  to  watch  the  last  breathing  out  of  the 
sph'it  on  its  return  to  God,  who  gave  it. 

In  the  early  morning,  the  bells  tolled  out  the 
announcement  of  the  Monarch's  death.  My 
wife  said, 

'  Listen,  the  old  King  is  gone.' 

I  said  I  knew  he  had  passed  away,  for  I  had 
just  seen  him.  He  had  appeared  at  the  left 
side  of  my  bed,  in  the  very  white  jacket  in 
which  I  had  seen  him  lying  in  his  illness.  He 
paused  a  moment  or  two,  looking  upon  me  with 
a  pensive  air,  then  slowly  moved  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  and  suddenly  disappeared. 
It  was  broad  daylight,  and  I  am  convinced  I 
was  as  really  awake  as  I  am  while  writing  these 
lines. 

I  am  no  believer  in  ghosts  or  spirits.  Let 
others  explain  this,  if  they  can.  I  state  the  fact, 
and  maintain  what  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw, 
with  my  own  eyes  when  awake.  My  idea  is,  it 
was  an  optical  illusion.  My  mind  was  absorbed 
in  what  I  had  seen  and  done,  and  I  saw  this 
with  my  mind's  eye. 
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I  mentioned  the  fact  to  my  mother,  and  she 
said  she  once  had  the  same  sort  of  remarkable 
vision.  She  never  mentioned  it  to  us  as  children,, 
nor  when  we  grew  up,  as  she  did  not  wish  to 
put  such  mysterious  and  inexplicable  ideas  into 
our  heads ;  but  she  told  the  fact  immediately  to 
my  father.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  18th 
of  June,  1815,  when,  as  she  affirmed,  she  was 
wide  awake,  she  distinctly  saw  in  her  bed-room 
a  young  officer,  a  near  connection,  in  whom  she 
and  all  the  family  were  intensely  interested, 
because  he  had  insisted  in  going  to  join  his 
regiment,  then  in  Belgium,  when  it  was  well 
known  our  army  must  come  into  immediate 
colhsion  with  Napoleon's  victorious  masses. 

The  young  officer,  quite  a  boy,  had  been 
engaged  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  New 
Orleans  against  General  Jackson,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  January  of  that  year,  when  the  English 
attack  on  the  defences  was  so  disastrously  re- 
pulsed, he  was  badly  wounded,  and  had  both 
arms  shot  through. 

He  had  returned  to  England  with  his  regi- 
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inent,  which  was  immediatel}'"  forwarded  to 
Brussels ;  but,  as  he  still  had  both  arms  on  a 
pillow,  and  was  quite  helpless,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  join.  After  a  month  or  so,  when  he 
got  rid  of  his  sling-cradle  and  pillow,  and  could 
just  hold  a  sword,  he  reported  himself,  and 
received  permission  to  go  to  his  regiment.  All 
his  relations  and  friends,  seeing  that  the  high- 
spirited  boy,  as  they  called  him,  was  still  very 
weak,  and,  as  they  considered,  utterly  unfit  for 
duty,  were  exceedingly  anxious  about  his  wel- 
fare, and  this,  in  fact,  was  their  one  absorbing 
idea,  sleeping  or  waking.  It  was  the  idea  that 
made  my  mother  think  she  saw  her  young  rela- 
tion in  the  early  morning  of  that  18th  of  June, 
1815,  on  which,  as  everyone  knows,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

My  mother  immediately  told  her  husband 
what  she  had,  as  she  thought,  seen  ;  and  when 
the  despatch  came,  a  few  days  later,  with  the 
account  of  that  great  victory,  and  a  Hst  of  the 
gallant  lives  sacrificed,  the  first  name  that  met 
Ler   eye  was  that  of  this   young  officer,  and 
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further  details  shortly  afterwards  brought  the 
news  that  he  had  been  shot  through  the  head 
on  the  first  collision  with  the  enemy,  about  day- 
break ! 

All  due  preparations  were  made  for  the  King's 
funeral,  and  I  got  a  letter  from  the  second 
German  court  chaplain,  w^ho  was  to  take  his 
part  in  the  ceremony,  to  ask  if  I  would  meet 
him  at  the  mausoleum  to  practise !  I  was  to 
read  the  simple  and  beautiful  service  of  our 
Prayer-Book,  and  he  was  to  follow  me  with 
the  customary  free  discourse,  according  to  his 
discretion. 

I  explained  that  1  had  nothing  to  practise, 
but  I  was  told  there  were  various  matters  to 
arrange  which  could  only  be  settled  on  the 
spot.  So  I  met  my  reverend  brother  at  the 
time  appointed.  He  asked  me  to  come  on  the 
step  of  the  altar  with  him,  and  then,  thro  wing- 
out  his  arms  like  a  swimmer  preparing  to  swim, 
he  found  he  would  just  have  hit  me  a  back- 
hander on  the  nose  had  we  not  had  a  practice. 
He  said  he  must  have  room  to  gesticulate,  and 
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he  kept  opening  and  flapping  his  hands  back, 
before  which  I  receded  inch  by  inch,  till  I  got 
to  the  very  extremity  of  the  step,  when  he 
found  my  nose  could  no  longer  be  reached  ; 
then,  with  a  shout  loud  enough  to  frighten  all 
the  spiders  into  their  holes,  he  began  halloaing 
and  howling  in  order  'to  try  his  voice,  and  test 
the  acoustic  properties  of  the  building.' 

When  the  appointed  day  came,  I  went  through 
my  simple  work  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  numerous  other  royal  personages 
and  their  suites,  and  there  certainly  was  deep 
and  general  attention,  as  there  always  is  when 
any  dead,  high  or  low,  are  committed  to  the 
ground,  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,  with  those  solemn  tones  of  scriptural 
comfort  proclaiming  the  '  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  through  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

My  reverend  colleague  then  began  his  long, 
impassioned  harangue,  during  which  there  was  a 
marked  restlessness  amongst  the  audience,  who, 
1  am  sure,  did  not  think  that  the  proper  time  or 
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place  to  sing  high  the  political  merits  of  the 
deceased  Monarch.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  made  this  plainly  ap- 
parent, for  His  Majesty  did  not  say  a  Avord  to 
the  German  chaplain,  but  came  to  me  and  ex- 
pressed, in  perfect  Enghsh,  his  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation of  our  simple,  solemn,  scriptural  *  order 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead,'  and  only  wished  they 
had  the  same  for  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
without  any  respect  of  persons. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Upon  the  demise  of  King  Ernest,  I  believe  a 
great  man  had  fallen  in  Hanover. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  trench  upon  the  province 
of  the  historian,  or  to  presume  to  give  a  politi- 
cal sketch  of  my  royal  master.  I  will  only 
state  a  few  things  that  I  know,  that  I  heard 
with  my  own  ears  and  saw  with  my  own  eyes. 
Reforms  were  introduced;  laws  were  amended; 
unequal,  not  to  say  unjust,  privileges  of  the 
nobles  were  curtailed ;  railways  were  promoted, 
beguu,  and  finished ;  a  new  town  was  built ; 
thousands  upon  thousands  were  attracted  to 
the  place.  Ministers,  Plenipotentiaries  from  all 
the  great  powers,  and  from  many  of  the  smaller 
ones,  were  accredited  to  the  Court ;  money  cir- 
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ciliated ;  trade  was  brisk ;  manufactories  were 
established ;  commerce  increased ;  large  shop- 
fronts  were  daily  extended ;  plate-glass  win- 
dows, a  sure  proof  of  prosperity,  were  every- 
where introduced :  whereas,  in  the  old  time, 
nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  seen.  A  mag- 
nificent theatre  was  planned  and  commenced ; 
many  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  were  con- 
tributed by  the  King  from  the  Privy  Purse,  to 
attract  the  very  first  artistes  of  all  countries, 
and  to  please  his  subjects,  by  enabling  them  to 
see,  and  hear,  and  judge,  and  enjoy  the  finest 
dramatic  and  operatic  talent  of  the  world  at  a 
very  small  price ;  in  fact,  prosperity  was  evident 
everywhere,  and  no  town  in  Europe  seemed 
more  flourishing,  no  people,  as  far  as  one  could 
see,  more  thriving  and  happy;  but  still  the 
troublous  times  came  on. 

The  tide  of  democracy,  not  to  say  revolution, 
surged  over  Austria  and  Prussia  and  many  of 
the  minor  states  of  GeiTnauy.  Hanover  Avas 
threatened,  and  by  degrees  was  drawn  into  the 
vortex.      Democratic   clubs   were   established ; 
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"tumult  and  turmoil  were  rife  in  the  streets 
during  the  whole  of  1848.  The  troops  were 
always  on  the  alert,  though  it  never  came  to 
actual  bloodshed.  I  saw  the  mob  smash  the 
windows  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  I  lived 
close  by,  and  went  out  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings. There  was  no  danger  for  me  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  almost  at  my  own  door. 
Not  a  soldier  or  policeman  was  to  be  seen. 
The  roughs  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Shouts 
of  derision  followed  every  successful  crash  of 
glass.  The  minister  and  his  servants  did  well 
not  to  show  their  faces,  for  the  execrations  of 
the  '  many-headed '  showed  pretty  well  what 
they  might  have  done  in  their  excitement. 

The  next  evening,  at  dusk,  a  guard  of  Land- 
gendarmes  was  drawn  up  before  the  house. 
The  mob  assembled,  and  pelted  over  their 
heads,  often  hitting  the  commandant  and  his 
men,  and  broke  every  pane  that  was  left,  to  the 
shouts  of  delight  from  all  the  ragged  urchins 
of  the  town.  The  old  colonel  drew  '  his  martial 
-cloak  around  him,'  turned  up  his  collar,  and  sat 
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immovably,  perhaps  not  insensibly,  with  his 
back  to  the  stray  missiles.  Bang  came  a  stone 
upon  the  helmet  of  one  of  his  men,  followed  by 
a  roar  from  the  crowd ;  and  the  soldier  felly 
stunned,  upon  one  of  his  comrades.  Still  the 
old  colonel  moved  not.  He  seemed  paralysed, 
and  afraid  to  act.  I  believe  there  would  soon 
have  been  some  dire  disaster  from  the  excite- 
ment, if  not  murder,  for  there  were  plenty  of 
stones  at  hand ;  but  at  that  moment  one  of  the 
King's  aides-de-camp,  with  six  of  the  body- 
guard, camie  rattling  down  the  street,  and  the 
mob,  not  knowing  what  might  be  behind  them, 
bolted  like  stricken  sheep. 

I  retreated  at  once  to  my  balcony,  and 
watched  the  issue  of  the  '  emeute.'  The  great 
part  of  the  roughs  rushed  through  the  promen- 
ades and  gardens,  where  the  cavahy  could  not 
follow,  on  account  of  the  ornamental  chains ;  but 
the  one  aide-de-camp  and  his  six  men  galloped 
'  in  hot  haste  '  along  the  main  street,  with 
tremendous  rattle,  after  the  flying  hundreds. 

No  swords  were  drawn,  nor,  in  fact,  did  the 
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mob  stop  to  look.  No  doubt  they  thought  a 
whole  battery  of  artillery  was  close  upon  them, 
and  that  every  moment  they  might  be  mowed 
down  by  a  discharge  of  grape.  Under  my 
window,  the  aide-de-camp,  who  led  the  way, 
came  up  with  a  knot  of  fugitives,  drew  up  his 
horse  on  its  haunches  when  in  the  midst,  pulled 
up  its  head  suddenly,  and — by  accident,  or  pur- 
pose— knocked  a  few  over  like  ninepins,  and 
then  begged  and  entreated  them  in  the  most  civil 
terms  to  go  home.  Fortunately,  in  the  dark, 
and  not  knowing  what  was  coming,  they 
took  the  hint:  and,  though  a  straggler  or  two 
returned  to  reconnoitre,  the  dash  of  a  single 
hussar  over  the  stones  put  them  to  rapid  flight. 
The  next  morning  all  the  paving  and  loose 
stones  were  carted  away  from  the  streets,  the 
chains  were  removed  from  the  walks  and  gar- 
dens, and  the  whole  space  was  thrown  open  for 
cavalry.  This  looked  like  business,  and  was 
evidently  accepted  as  such. 

In  the  evening,  patrols  paraded  the  streets, 
and  infantry  lined  the  walks.     It  Avas  close  to 
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my  house,  and  I  saw  it  all ;  but,  beyond  some 
cat-calls  and  whistling,  the  'braves'  evidently 
thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour, 
and,  after  sundry  noisj'-  execrations,  dispersed 
quietly  to  their  homes. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  tattoo  beat 
through  the  streets.  I  went  out  again  to  watch 
proceedings  from  the  distance.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred men  came  on  at  double  quick  time,  and 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  Royal  Hotel.  The 
commanding  officer  entered  with  his  guard,  and 
brought  out  in  arrest  a  notorious  demagogue — 
I  forget  his  name — who  had  just  arrived  by  the 
train,  and  from  whose  breast-pocket  he  had 
drawn  a  long  dagger,  which  he  flourished  before 
the  surrounding  crowd,  and  crying,  '  Treason  ! 
treason !'  marched  '  the  patriot,'  amidst  growl- 
ing murmurs,  off  to  durance  vile.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred men  did  the  deed  effectually;  two  police- 
men might  have  been  enough,  but  I  believe 
the  display  was  very  judicious. 

Another  day  the  mob  took  possession  of  the 
ivhole  street  before  the  palace,  before  the  king's 
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•very  windows  on  the  ground-floor,  to  make  a 
demonstration,  and  to  back  up  their  leaders, 
who  were  to  present  a  string  of  demands.  This 
was  the  last  sort  of  dictation  the  old  King  was 
likely  to  submit  to.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
sent  out  to  parley.  An  orderly  was  sent  to  the 
barracks  for  troops  to  clear  the  streets. 

I  happened  to  be  there  when  the  Guards 
arrived  at  the  double,  and  with  fixed  bayonets 
and  ammunition  prepared  for  the  worst.  Find- 
ing merely  a  quiet  demonstration,  the  com- 
manding officer  halted  his  men,  called  to  them 
±0  unfix  bayonets,  and  to  stand  at  ease.  They 
iilled  the  whole  of  the  small  open  space  in  the 
Holz-markt,  and  completely  blocked  the  en- 
trance of  the  two  adjoining  streets,  suffering  no 
one  to  pass. 

Some  time  elapsed  while  the  officer  went 
into  the  palace  the  back  way  to  report  and 
receive  orders  ;  and  then  '  Attention !'  was 
called,  the  ranks  were  formed^  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  clear  the  street,  and  from  behind  the 
iron  railing  of  the  parade  court  I  watched  the 
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manoeuvre  with  great  interest.  Muskets  were 
shouldered,  and  the  compact  blue  wave  moved 
almost  imperceptibly,  but  as  irresistibly  as  roll- 
ing lava  down  the  mountain  side ;  the  steady 
advance  was  about  one  inch,  instead  of  thirty, 
at  each  step,  and  it  went  on  and  on,  slowly  and 
gradually  pressing  back  the  receding  crowd,  till 
the  whole  space  in  the  front  of  the  palace  was 
cleared,  and  the  strong  line,  many  deep,  was 
drawn  across  to  prevent  any  entry  from  the 
street  on  that  side. 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  royal  carriage,  bring- 
ing the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  attend,  as 
usual,  the  early  dinner  of  the  King,  came  bowl- 
ing round  the  corner  of  the  next  street  into  the 
middle  of  the  serried  crowd,  who  were  in  no 
good  humour  at  having  been  out-manoeuvred 
and  driven  back  from  their  position  of  advan- 
tage. The  coachman  tried  to  drive  through 
the  jammed  mass ;  shouting,  howling,  hooting 
burst  out,  to  the  terror  of  the  poor  lady,  and 
what  might  have  been  the  result  God  only 
knows,  had   not  a   person,  probably  a  friend,. 
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caught  hold  of  the  horses'  heads  aud  turned 
them  round,  when  the  coachman,  aware  of  his 
present  danger,  flogged  back  as  earnestly  as, 
just  before,  he  had  flogged  on,  aud  quickly  dis- 
appeared round  the  corner. 

I  believe  the  lady,  Avho,  as  it  was,  had  been 
grievously  insulted,  might  in  a  few  moments 
more  have  been  dragged  out  and  crushed,  and 
perhaps  killed  by  the  excited  mob,  who,  in 
such  a  case,  know  not  what  they  do,  and  the 
carriage  might  have  been  overturned,  and  have 
become  the  first  barricade  of  a  revolution.  As 
it  was,  the  object  of  their  wrath  had  escaped, 
and  the  whole  matter  took  little  more  time  in 
its  enactment  than  I  have  taken  to  describe 
it. 

The  Prime  Minister  came  out  of  the  palace, 
stood  on  a  chair,  and  took  oif  his  hat,  and  all 
pressed  up  to  hear  him.     He  said, 

'  The  King  was  quite  willing  to  listen  to  any 
reasonable  complaints,  and  to  remedy,  if  possi- 
ble, any  proved  grievances,  but,  if  they  made 
demands  upon  him  which  he  did  not  think  con- 
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sistent  "with  bis  honour  to  grant,  he  should 
immediately  pack  up  his  things,  take  the  Crown 
Prince  with  him,  be  off  to  England,  and  leave 
them  to  their  own  devices ;  and,  into  whose 
clutches  they  would  fall,  they  knew  well.  By 
making  this  place  untenable  for  him,  they  would 
have  to  fight  it  out,  or  bow  submissively  to 
Prussia.  The  choice  rested  with  themselves. 
His  Majesty  gave  them  twenty-four  hours  to 
think  it  over.' 

Their  leaders  saw  the  full  force  of  this.  The 
revolution,  Avhich  had  been  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  again  and  again — as  it  had  done 
in  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  only  been  crushed 
by  bloodshed — was  at  an  end  from  that  mo- 
ment. They  threw  themselves  upon  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  King,  and  magnanimously  did 
His  Majesty  meet  them,  by  giving  them 
more  than  they  had  originally  demanded ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  tide  had  turned,  and  the 
great  powers  of  Austria  and  Prussia  had  won 
their  day,  and  re-established  the  supremacy  of 
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the  law,  and  had  retracted  mary  of  the  con- 
cessions they  had  made  in  the  time  of  their 
terror  and  Aveakness;  and  when  they  urged 
upon  the  King  of  Hanover  to  do  the  same,  His 
Majesty  answered, 

'  He  had  pledged  his  royal  word,  and  it  was 
not  his  idea  of  justice  or  equity  to  retract  that. 
What  was  done  was  done,  and  liis  ministers 
must  act  accordingly.' 

In  this  King  Ernest  stood  forth  as  a  noble 
example  to  his  compeers ;  but  in  this,  of  all  the 
sovereigns  and  reigning  dukes  and  princes  of 
Germany,  I  believe  he  was  only  followed  by 
the  present  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha.  All  the  rest, 
upon  regaining  the  upper  hand,  retracted  much, 
if  not  everything,  they  had  conceded  under  the 
pressure,  not  to  say  terror,  of  revolution. 

This  conduct  of  the  King  of  Hanover  brought 
out  a  compliment  even  from  one  of  the  reddest 
of  the  Red  Republicans.  I  do  not  exactly  re- 
member Avho  it  was,  but  really  that  matters 
little.     It  was  one  of  the  reddest  of  the  red,  one 
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Avho  was  afterwards  shot  or  exiled.  A  friend 
of  mine  was  travelling  on  the  railway  in  the 
same  compartment  with  him  and  some  other 
noted  men  of  the  extreme  party,  which  then 
seemed  in  the  ascendant. 

In  dress  and  manner  and  speech  they  openly 
proclaimed  their  profession,  and  in  most  un- 
measured terms  they  denounced  their  oppon- 
ents. One  by  one  each  crowned  head  came  in 
for  their  anathemds.  When  the  King  of  Prussia 
Avas  mentioned,  the  cry  was,  'Verfluchter 
Schurke  '  (cursed  rascal)  '  aufhangen  '  (hang 
him).  Others  came  in  for  terms  almost  as  bad. 
When  old  King  Ernest  was  brought  upon  the 
tapis,  the  leader  stood  up,  bowed  —  actually 
bowed  his  head — and  said,  '  Fiir  den  nehm'  ich 
den  Hut  ab,  er  ist  ein  ]\Iann  obgleich  ein  Konig.' 
(For  him  I  take  off  my  hat ;  he  is  a  man,  al- 
though a  king).  This  was  the  estimate  in 
which  His  Majesty  was  held  by  his  Hanoverian 
subjects,  who  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory 
in  the  railway  square,  on  which  is  the  following 
short  but  beautiful  inscription : 


I 
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This  was  tlie  estimate  in  which  he  was  held 
by  one  who  knew  him  well,  our  great  old  '  Iron 
Duke.'  When  King  Ernest  died,  his  son,  George 
v.,  after  dictating  letters  to  our  Queen  and  all 
his  royal  relations,  gave  me  a  list  of  his  father's 
old  friends,  to  whom  I  was  ordered  to  write. 
The  answers  came  to  me,  and  the  one  from 
the  Great  Duke  was  as  follows  : 

'London,  Nov.  22,  1851. 

'  Sir, 

*I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  written  by  com- 
mand of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover. 

'  His  Majesty  does  me  justice  in  believing  that 
I  felt  the  most  intense  interest  and  anxiety 
about  the  late  King,  his  father. 

'  I  had  long  been  honoured  by  his  notice  and 
gracious  favour.     I  sincerely  admired  his  great 

*  To  the  father  of  the  country,  from  his  faithful  people. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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talents,  and  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  Germany  and  to  the  world  ! 

*  I  beg  you  to  present  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  His  Majesty,  and  I  entreat  His  Majesty 
to  command  my  services  if  His  Majesty  should 
at  any  time  consider  that  they  can  be  of  use 
to  him. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
*  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

'  Wellington. 

'The  Kev.  Charles  Wilkinson.' 

I  may  add  that  the  other  answers  from  the 
Dukes  of  Rutland  and  Beaufort,  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  Lords 
Strangford  and  Lyndhurst,  etc.,  were  in  the 
same  terms  of  respect  and  veneration  for  their 
royal  friend.  I  need  say  no  more.  I  hope  my 
words  are  well  corroborated  that  'upon  the 
demise  of  King  Ernest,  I  believe  a  great  man 
fell  in  Hanover.' 


SERMON 

Preached  in  the  Palace,  November  23rd,  1851, 

BEING 
THE  SUNDAY  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY, 

KING  ERNEST  AUGUSTUS. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*  He  accepteth  not  the  person  of  princes,  nor  re- 
gardeth  the  rich  more  than  the  poor,  for  they  are  all 
the  work  of  His  hands.  In  a  moment  shall  they  die, 
and  the  people  shall  be  troubled  at  midnight,  and  the 
mighty  shall  be  taken  away  -without  hand,' — Job 
xxxiv,  19-20. 

The  melancholy  and  solemn  event  which  has 
occurred  since  our  last  Sabbath  meeting,  which 
has  filled  the  whole  land  with  gloom,  and  the 
signs  of  which  are  now  so  strikingly  before  our 
very  eyes,  leads  us — forces  us  to  one  subject, 
and  that  is  death.  It  is  a  subject  to  which 
human  nature  is  averse ;  it  presents  itself  to  the 
imagination  clothed  with  terrors,  and  conse- 
quently men  fly  from  the  contemplation  of  it. 
As  a  general   case,  there  is  nothing  on  which 
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their  attention  is  fixed  with  so  much  difficulty. 
Riveted  to  present  objects,  deluded  by  the  flat- 
tering aspect  life  assumes,  proud  of  their  acqui- 
sitions and  powers,  and  entranced  in  their  joys, 
they  care  not  to  admit  the  mournful,  mortifying 
consideration  that  the  scene  in  which  they  are 
so  busy  is  a  fleeting  scene,  its  actors  perishable, 
and  all  its  charms,  and  pleasures,  and  glories 
a  vain  and  empty  show.  And  yet  there  is  no 
lesson  we  are  more  frequently  called  to  learn, 
none  which  the  providence  of  God  more  im- 
pressively inculcates,  and  which  experience 
teaches  with  such  force  and  such  solemn  repe- 
tition. Such  is  the  mournful  event  which  the 
deep  tolHng  of  so  many  bells  has  announced 
daily  during  the  last  week.  '  In  the  midst  of 
life  loe  are  in  death.' 

The  aged  Monarch  of  this  land  has  been  sum- 
moned from  this  world.  The  mortal  remains  lie 
ready  to  be  consigned  to  the  tomb,  to  '  return 
to  the  dust  from  whence  they  sprang ;'  '  the 
spirit  has  returned  to  God,  who  gave  it.'  You 
have  come  here  with  hearts  attuned  to  melan- 
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oholy  contemplation;  you  have  come  •with 
thoughts  and  eyes  closed  to  all  that  is  com- 
monly attractive  and  delightful  in  life;  you  have 
come  here  in  such  numbers  to  seek  a  melancholy 
gratification  in  the  gloom  of  mortality  itself.  This 
I  cannot  but  believe,  as  you  have  come  in  such 
numbers.  You  have  not  come,  I  would  fain 
believe,  from  curiosity,  in  the  expectation  of 
hearing  in  a  so-called  funeral  sermon  a  studied 
panegyric  of  the  dead;  but  you  have  come,  I 
■would  fain  believe,  with  hearts  open  and  minds 
willing  to  learn  a  lesson  for  yourselves  from  the 
present  dispensation  of  providence,  to  '  consider 
your  own  latter  end,'  to  '  apply  your  hearts  unto 
wisdom  ;'  and  to  endeavour  to  draw  your  minds 
into  this  train  of  thought  and  to  fix  them  there 
is,  I  conceive,  my  solemn  duty. 

The  aged  sovereign,  who  is  just  gone  to  his 
account,  lived  in  eventful  times;  the  providence 
of  God  called  him  to  the  helm  of  the  state  to 
face  the  gathering  storms  of  revolution ;  there 
was  need  of  a  strong  hand  and  a  stout  heart, 
there  was  need  of  foresight,  and  judgment,  and 
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energy  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals 
and  quicksands,  and  to  bring  the  ship  securely 
through  the  storm. 

There  will  be  those  to  whom  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  labour  of  love  to  put  on  per- 
manent record  the  aged  pilot's  great  and  noble 
qualities,  which,  under  God's  providence,  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  saving  the  vessel  of  this 
state  when  so  many  others  were  wrecked.  The 
historian  will  record  all  this,  the  historian  will 
record  the  praise  of  men,  the  homage  paid  uni- 
versally by  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  by 
the  rulers  of  the  people  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

We  witnessed  it  with  our  own  eyes  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  last  birthday,  and 
what  we  then  witnessed  we  shall  see  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  history — I  mean,  and  repeat, 
the  universal  tribute  of  respect  and  homage 
paid  to  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  aged 
Monarch.  That  I  leave  to  the  historian;  the 
part  of  the  minister  in  his  official  place,  dis- 
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pensing  the  truths  of  God's  immortal  Word,  is, 
I  conceive,  too  solemn  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
work  of  a  mere  chronicler  of  passing  events. 
His  duty,  I  conceive,  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  present  is  of  a  more  holy  character,  namely, 
that  of  warning  to  the  living,  rather  than 
praise — perhaps  adulation — of  the  dead.  I 
would  not  then  touch  upon  the  task  of  the 
Bistorian,  knowing  that  posterity  will  do  full 
justice  to  the  departed  ruler's  memory.  But 
that  which  nearer  concerns  the  holy  subject  of 
religion  it  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure, 
to  record. 

The  wisdom  of  the  aged  monarch  will  sur- 
vive, as  I  have  said,  as  matter  of  history.  But 
how  and  whence  was  his  wisdom  derived? 
From  '  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom.'  In  answer 
to  deep  and  fervent  prayer,  this  I  can  assure 
you  was  the  aged  monarch's  true  feeling,  this 
was  his  humble  acknowledgment.  This  I  hap- 
pen to  know  from  the  following  anecdote  which 
I  will  relate  : — In  a  serious  and  solemn  conver- 
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sation  which  the  late  King  held  not  long  since 
with  a  countrywoman  of  ours,*  who  was  ever 
admitted  to  his  nearest  confidence,  the  subject 
turned  upon  the  Divine  right  and  the  Divine 
protection  of  kings  (it  was  soon  after  the  pro- 
vidential escape  of  the  King  of  Prussia  from 
the  hand  of  an  assassin),  and,  together  with  the 
Divine  right  and  Divine  protection,  the  awful 
responsibility  of  kings  was  brought  forward, 
when  his  late  Majesty  declared  that,  so  deep 
was  his  feeling  upon  this  point,  that  he  never 
proceeded  to  take  any  single  step  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  without  earnest 
and  fervent  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  Divine 
wisdom ;  then,  after  that,  he  acted  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  and  he  could  never  help 
feeling  his  heart  relieved  from  a  certain  weight 
of  responsibility. 

This  anecdote  was  confided  to  me  as  a 
clergyman  in  an  interesting  and  serious  con- 
versation upon  his  late  Majesty's  spiritual  state 
and  private   devotions,  and   I   believe  it  was 

*  The  late  Lady  Manningham  Buller  (then  Mrs.  Bankes). 
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oonfided  to  no  other  living  soul.  I  know  it 
was  not  even  hinted  at  to  his  royal  son,  for  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  first  communicating  it  to 
him,  and  of  witnessing  the  burst  of  gratitude 
to  the  Almighty  with  which  he  received  this 
assurance  of  his  royal  father's  total  dependence 
upon  the  direction  of  heavenly  wisdom. 

I  noted  the  conversation  at  the  time,  and 
relate  it  now  gladly  on  this,  as  it  appears  a 
fitting  opportunity,  as  an  example  for  us,  for 
all  to  undertake  nothing  without  prayer. 

Onr  business  truly  is  not  of  such  general 
importance,  but  it  is  important  for  ourselves ; 
our  own  soul  is  in  jeopardy  if  we  do  not 
•employ  well  the  talents  entrusted  to  us,  be 
they  numerous,  or  be  they  single,  or  be  they 
great,  or  be  they  small ;  in  everything  there  is 
need  of  prayer,  and  be  assured  this  is  a  common 
practice  with  many  and  many,  with  all  as  they 
advance  in  religious  attainments. 

It  was  declared  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
by  one  of  the  first  preachers  in  London  who 
knew  him  well,  and  could  vouch  for  the  fact. 
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it  was  declared  publicly  from  the  pulpit,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  lamented  death,  as  one 
great  point  of  panegyric  on  his  character,  that 
it  was  his  constant  and  invariable  practice, 
before  leaving  home  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  enter  into  his  closet,  and  there  in 
secret  to  supplicate  Divine  counsel  and  assist- 
ance. 

It  was  declared  also  of  and  by  another  great 
man,  eminent  alike  for  his  piety  and  his  wisdom^ 
a  former  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  (1676),  it  was  declared  by  him  to  have 
been  his  practice,  and  the  blessing  of  God  was 
vouchsafed  upon  his  practice  of  secret  prayer. 
He  has  left  upon  record  the  following  valuable 
testimony  : 

'  The  secret  direction  of  Almighty  God  is 
principally  seen  in  matters  relating  to  the  good 
of  the  soul,  yet  it  may  also  be  found  in  the 
concerns  of  this  life,  which  a  good  man,  whe 
fears  God  and  begs  His  direction,  shall  very 
often,  if  not  at  all  times,  find.  I  can  call  my 
own   experience   to  testify   that,  even  in  the 
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external  actions  of  my  whole  life,  I  was  never 
disappointed  in  the  best  guidance  and  direction, 
when  I  had  in  humility  and  sincerity  implored 
the  secret  direction  and  guidance  of  Divine 
wisdom.' 

Let  us  then  follow  these  examples  not  only 
immediately  in  religious  things,  but  in  all  things ; 
for  everything  in  this  world  is — or  ought  to  be 
— a  matter  of  religion.  It  is  not  only  a  com- 
mand to  the  high  and  the  mighty,  to  the  rulers 
and  princes  of  this  world,  but  it  is  to  everyone, 
even  the  lowliest,  in  his  own  sphere,  however 
humble  :  '  Whatever  ye  do,  do  all — with  prayer 
to  God — in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;' 
for  to  Him  all  will  have  to  answer ;  for  '  all 
must  stand  before  His  judgment-seat,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  works  they  have  done  in  the 
flesh,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they 
be  evil.'  And  now  a  voice,  as  it  were,  immedi- 
ately from  the  tomb  warns  us  of  our  approach 
to  that  same  condition,  to  that  same  death,  and, 
afterwards,  that  same  judgment ;  and  the  same 
solemn  voice  speaks,  as  it  were,  with  a  hundred 
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tongues,  being  proclaimed  this  day,  yea,  and  at 
this  minute,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

It  is  a  summons  which  the  wildest  and  most 
thoughtless  must  have  heard.  Many  a  leaf 
falls  noiseless  in  the  forest,  but  the  oak  is  not 
felled  without  a  crash;  and  so  it  is  with  the 
summons  to  the  poor  and  humble,  or  the  high 
and  mighty.  Many  a  private  indi\'idual  may 
be  called  away,  loved,  wept,  and  mourned  truly 
by  the  few  concerned,  but  the  mass  know  it 
not,  or  heed  it  not.  Many  a  private,  humble 
funeral  may  pass  you,  and  you  may  not  notice 
it ;  you  may  not  give  more  than  a  glance  to 
such  an  everyday  occurrence — yea,  you  may 
consider  the  message  as  private  as  the  funeral, 
and  you  may  leave  it  to  the  bereaved  family 
to  learn,  '  but  when  the  mighty  are  taken  away, 
the  people  are  troubled.'  The  summons  to  the 
sovereign  echoes  throughout  the  land.  Death 
forces  himself  on  our  attention  in  a  thousand 
ways :  in  the  pomp  and  preparations  of  the 
funeral  rites;  in  the  universal  garb  of  mourn- 
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ing;  in  the  cessation  of  public  amusements;  in 
the  face  of  sorrow,  and  in  the  general  gloom. 
AVe  must  thus  see  him  :  he  speaks  too  plainly,, 
we  must  hear  him.  It  is  such  a  warning,  we 
repeat,  which  now  strikes  us.  The  Lord  hath 
shown  that  '  He  accepteth  not  the  person  of 
princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than  the 
poor,  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  His  hands.  In 
a  moment '  (the  moment  He  decrees)  '  they 
shall  die ;  and  the  people  shall  be  troubled  at 
midnight,  for  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away 
without  hand.'  The  Lord  hath  thus  spoken. 
We  cannot  say  we  have  not  heard.  Shall  we 
not  take  heed  ? 

But  some  may  try  to  escape  the  immediate 
point  of  the  present  warning  by  thinking  of  the 
lengthened  days  of  the  aged  monarch  who  has 
just  gone  from  us;  that  he  hath  died  '  old  and 
full  of  years,'  and  is  '  fallen  as  a  shock  of  wheat 
in  his  season.'  But,  should  such  a  thought  arise,, 
none  will  presume  upon  it  on  second  and  better 
considerations ;  for  all  know,  and  have  seen, 
the   young,  the   strong,  and  the   healthy  also. 
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fall.  Not  one  perhaps  can  say  that  his  own 
experience  hath  not  proved  to  him  again  and 
again  the  fallacy  and  thoughtlessness  of  the 
rich  man's  presumption  who  counted  upon 
his  length  of  life,  and  the  awful  pointed- 
ness  of  the  warning,  '  Thou  fool,  this  night  shall 
thy  soul  be  required  of  thee.' 

But  supposing  our  life  to  be  prolonged  even 
'  to  three-score  years  and  ten,'  or  even  if  some 
— by  God's  grace — be  so  strong  as  to  be  spared, 
like  the  aged  monarch  we  now  mourn,  '  to  four- 
scove  years,'  yet  is  even  that  time  '  but  a  span 
long,'  the  same  end  is  certain  ;  however  strong 
our  bodies  may  now  be,  however  vigorous  our 
intellect,  however  high  our  station,  however 
mighty  our  power,  however  light  our  thoughts, 
however  gay  our  lives,  however  brilliant  our 
prospects,  'to  this  same  complexion  must  we 
come  at  last,'  the  darkness  and  nothingness  of 
the  tomb.  'Dust  we  are,  and  unto  dust  we 
must  return.'  Death  is  God's  appointment  for 
all  here,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  prince 
and  peasant,  one  with  another,  and  after  death 
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the  judgment  and  eternity,  an  eternity  of  bliss 
or  woe,  of  reward  or  punishment. 

There  is,  then — there  can  be — but  one  result 
to  any  such  consideration.  If  we  have  hope  of 
reward  after  death,  and  if  we  have  fear  of 
punishment,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  here  to 
be  partakers  of  the  one,  and  to  escape  the  other, 
and  prepare  ourselves  so  much  the  more  as 
we  see  and  are  assured  by  every  day's — and 
especially  by  this  day's — sad  experience,  that  our 
end  also  is  approaching,  that  our  summons  may 
be  sudden — this  day,  even  this  night  may  be 
said  to  anyone,  <  thy  soul  may  be  required.'  We 
must  prepare  ourselves  by  repentance  for  the 
past,  and  faith  shown  in  good  works  for  the 
future  (if  a  future  be  granted  to  us) ;  by  faith 
shown  in  a  strict  observance  of  every  religious 
duty  towards  God  and  towards  man ;  by  more 
earnest  prayer  and  praise,  and  by  more  constant 
attendance  at  the  Church  service  and  sacra- 
ments ;  by  more  sincere  reading  of  the  word  of 
God  in  private,  and  more  devout  attention  to  it 
when  read  in  public ;  and  by  all  the  practical 

VOL.  II.  S 
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duties  of  love  and  charity  to  our  neighbours.  If 
we  thus  strive,  and  pray  in  humility  and  faith, 
the  future,  the  end,  the  approach  of  death,  and 
eternity  can  have  no  real  terror  for  us ;  we  are 
not  left  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  result,  we 
are  not  left '  to  perish  without  hope,'  we  are  not 
left  '  to  die  eternally,'  mortal  as  we  are,  yet, 
thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  a  provision  for  us,  as 
immortal,  in  the  everlasting  Gospel ;  let  us  but 
accept  that  provision  and  that  condition,  and 
over  us,  as  immortal,  '  the  last  enemy '  shall 
have  no  power. 

The  word  of  God  which  we  read  and  study, 
that  word  which  endureth  for  ever,  declares  to 
us  that  there  is  an  '  inheritance  incorruptible 
and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,'  re- 
served in  heaven  for  the  saints.  The  word  of 
God  declares  that  whosoever  shall  seek  for  that 
inheritance  in  the  way  that  is  there  pointed  out, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  shall  become  entitled  to  it 
at  once,  and  ultimately  possess  it — even  eternal 
life.  The  word  of  God  declares  that  no  weak- 
ness and  no  guiltiness  need  be  a  barrier  between 
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a  repentant  sinner  and  that  inheritance,  for  that 
Christ  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that 
come  to  God  by  Him.'  Here,  then,  in  this  be- 
lief, is  our  victory  over  death  and  triumph  over 
the  grave.  '  The  sting  of  death  is '  truly,  as  the 
apostle  says,  '  sin ;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.' 

Although,  then,  any  meditation  on  this  sub- 
ject of  death,  and  any  striking  instance  of  mor- 
tality like  the  present,  may  make  us  thoughtful 
(and  we  wish  it  may  do  so  now)  it  need  not 
make  us  despondent,  for  the  word  of  God  hath 
spoken  it  (and  the  word  of  God  is  true),  as 
sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  there  is  also 
an  inheritance  in  heaven  for  the  saints. 

Let,  then,  the  result  of  this  our  present 
meeting  here  this  day  and  on  this  sad  occasion 
be  that  we  prepare  to  face  our  God,  and  strive 
with  prayer  to  make  ourselves  '  meet,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  be  partakers  of  this  inheritance 
of  the  saints,'  and  thus  our  humble  '  labour  will 
not  have  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.'     We  can- 
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not  but  feel  that  the  solemn  event  upon  which 
we  have  been  meditating  may  perhaps  soon 
cause  the  breaking  up  of  this  little  community, 
who,  by  his  late  Majesty's  condescension,  have 
so  long  enjoyed  the  privilege — and  blessing,  I 
am  sure  you  feel  it — of  meeting  together  for 
our  public  worship  in  a  foreign  land.* 

While,  then,  we  are  thus  drawn  to  think 
upon  that  which  may  possibly  be  the  end  of 
our  service  and  our  connection  in  this  world, 
let  us  be  thereby  reminded  of  that  which  will 
certainly  be  the  end  of  our  life,  and  let  the 
solemn  voice,  speaking,  as  it  were,  this  day 
from  the  grave,  impress  upon  us  all  'be  ye 
also  ready,  for  in  an  hour  that  ye  know  not  of 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh.'  Let  us  thus,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  here  present  who  may 
have  had  our  thoughts  drawn  to  this  solemn 

*  I  was  permitted  to  give  tickets  for  His  Majesty's 
private  service  in  the  palace  to  any  English  residents  or 
passing  travellers  without  any  payment  whatever.  A 
hussar  with  drawn  sword  paced  up  and  down  at  the  door 
all  the  time  to  prevent  intrusion  or  disturbance. 
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subject  for  the  moment,  go  home  and  muse  and 
meditate  on  our  own  latter  end,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  it  (it  may  be,  very  near  prospect 
of  it)  so  '  learn  to  apply  our  hearts  unto  hea- 
venly wisdom '  that,  when  our  summons  shall 
really  come,  we  may  receive  it  without  fear, 
and  'depart  in  peace,'  and  rest  in  Jesus,  as 
our  hope  is  this  our  royal  Christian  brother 
doth.  And  then  at  the  general  resurrection  at 
"the  last  day  we  may  be  found  acceptable  in 
our  blessed  Saviour's  sight,  and  receive  that 
blessing  which  the  same  well-beloved  Son  of 
God  shall  then  pronounce  to  all  that  have  loved 
and  feared  Him  :  '  Come,  ye  blessed  children  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 

God  of  His  infinite  mercy  grant  this  to  all 
here  assembled,  through  the  merits  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  ]\Tediator  and 
Redeemer.     A  men. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

My  tale  is  told  as  far  as  my  reminiscences  of 
the  time  of  King  Ernest  are  concerned,  but  I 
must  supplement  it  by  an  account  of  a  visit  of 
inquiry  which  was  made  a  few  years  afterwards 
in  connection  with  His  Majesty. 

A  Yankee,  an  unmistakable  Yankee,  was 
ushered  into  my  study  one  morning  at  Herren- 
hausen.  1  had  read,  '  a  Yankee  is  a  tall,  spare 
man,  with  a  narrow  chest,  a  long  neck,  and  a 
gait  that  is  a  singular  mixture  of  a  strut  and 
a  slouch.  His  complexion  is  sallow,  his  cheeks 
hollow,  his  eyes  bright  but  sunken,  and  his 
hands  thin  and  terminating  in  long,  taper, 
consumptive-looking  fingers   of  a   colour  that 
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exhibits  the  effects  of  a  contempt  for  gloves  or 
soap.  His  hair  is  long,  lank,  and  uncared-for, 
while  his  face  is  shaggy  and  his  beard  un- 
trimmed.' 

It  did  not  require  the  drawling  twang  with 
which  he  said,  '  I'm  Stubbs  and  Co.,  from  New 
Yo]fk,'  to  know  where  he  hailed  from.  '  I'm 
come  on  business.' 

'  Pray  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Stubbs.' 

'  I  want  proof,  which  perhaps  you  can  give 
me,  that  King  Ernest  of  Hanover  is  dead.' 

'  Queen  Anne's  dead,  Mr.  Stubbs,'  said  I. 

'  I'm  perfectly  aware  of  that  fact,  sir,'  said  he. 

'  King  George  has  been  on  the  throne  some 
years,  and  is  recognized  by  all  Europe,'  said  I. 

'  I'm  perfectly  aware  of  that  fact  too,  sir,' 
said  he.  '  Queen  Anne  may  be  dead,  and  her 
descendants  have  been  on  the  throne,  King 
Ernest  may  be  dead,  and  his  heir  may  be  upon 
the  throne ;  but  I  want  proof,  legal  proof,  that 
King  Ernest  is  dead.  I  represent  the  firm  of 
Stubbs  and  Co.,  who  are  solicitors  to  the  trustees 
of  a  very  large  estate  in  our  country,  belonging 
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to  the  heirs  of  a  late  baronet  in  your  country, 
deceased.  King  Ernest,  as  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, was  one  of  the  trustees.  The  heirs  want 
to  sell  the  estate,  and,  in  order  to  carry  this 
out,  Ave  must  appoint  a  new  trustee  if  the  King 
of  Hanover  is  dead.  Of  course  we  want  legal 
proof  of  that  asserted  fact.  Can  you  give  me 
that?  I  hear  you've  been  in  His  Majesty's 
service.' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Stubbs,  I  was  His  Majesty's  chap- 
lain for  eight  years,  but  what  proof  you  require, 
I  cannot  presume  to  judge.  I  saw  His  Majesty 
ill,  1  saw  him  dying,  1  saw  him  dead.  I  was 
told  by  one  of  the  aides-de-camp,  upon  whose 
word  I  can  rely,  that  he  saw  the  throat  of  the 
King  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  according  to  the  in- 
structions in  His  Majesty's  will,  and  I  buried 
what  1  believed  to  be  the  corpse  of  the  King — 
in  the  presence  of  King  George,  his  successor, 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  of  numbers  of  Royal 
relatives,  and  Representatives  of  foreign  powers, 
as  well  as  a  great  concourse  of  Court  personages 
-—with  the  full  English  funeral  service,  in  th& 
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Mausoleum  at  Herrenliausen,  where  I  believe 
the  body  lies  to  this  day.  Is  that  sufficient,  sir; 
is  that  legal  proof?' 

*  Quite  satisfied,  sir,  quite  satisfied ;  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  "write  all  that  down  and  put 
your  seal  to  it  T 

I  did  so,  and  Mr.  Stubbs  and  Co.  added, 
'What's  to  pay,  sir?    I'm  not  afraid  of  your 
fee.' 

*  Oh,  I  have  no  fees/  I  answered. 

'Well/  he  said, '  that's  very  handsome  on  your 
part,  and,  when  you  come  to  New  York,  look  us 
up.  All  the  world  knows  Stubbs  and  Co., 
Broadway.  We'll  do  as  much  for  you,  if  you 
want  it.  Good  day,  sir,  I'm  much  obliged  to 
you.' 

So  we  parted,  and  of  course  I  thought  I  had 
done  all  that  was  required  to  satisfy  even 
Yankee  lawyers;  but  I  was  greatly  surprised 
about  a  year  afterwards  to  get  a  letter  from 
New  York  to  say  that  my  declaration,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  not  been  satisfactory,  and 
to  ask  whether  I  would  have  the  great  kindness 
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to  appear  in  person  in  London  and  repeat  it 
before  tlie  American  consul.  They  would  not 
presume  to  fix  any  particular  time,  but  hoped 
it  might  suit  my  convenience  to  come  within 
three  months ;  that  they  were  prepared  to  pay 
liberally  for  my  attendance  and  declaration,  in- 
cluding all  travelling  expenses.  It  was  just  the 
London  season.  I  had  an  aunt  with  a  comfort- 
able house  who,  I  knew,  would  receive  me,  and 
so  I  jumped  at  the  offer,  and  immediately  went 
off  to  the  palace  and  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  King  George,  and  begged  for  permission 
to  give  up  the  service  in  the  private  chapel  for 
one  Sunday. 

His  Majesty  was  intensely  amused,  but,  seeing 
it  was  a  matter  of  business  for  the  heirs  of  a 
young  baronet  with  whom  he  had  been  per- 
sonally acquainted,  most  graciously  granted  me 
the  required  leave  of  absence,  and  I  started  by 
the  mail  train  on  Sunday  night,  and  arrived  in 
London  in  due  course  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Having  duly  reported  myself  to  a  London  firm 
according  to  an   address   given  to  me,  I  was 
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called  upon  the  next  morning  and  taken  before 
the  American  consul,  where  I  had  to  repeat  my 
statement,  and  sign  the  identical  declaration  I 
had  made  in  Hanover,  and  the  large  official  seal 
of  the  United  States  was  attached,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  said  to  be  settled.  I  was  greatly 
thanked  for  my  kindness  in  making  a  personal 
attendance  at  the  request  of  the  firm,  and  then 
came  the  questions  as  to  my  remuneration. 

'How  long  were  you  coming,  sir,  and  what 
did  your  journey  cost  ?  Of  course  we  pay  first- 
class,  and  should  not  have  thought  of  pressing 
you  to  come  straight  on  end,  six  to  seven  hun- 
dred miles,  without  resting  on  the  road.' 

'  Oh,'  I  said,  '  I  did  not  come  first-class,  and  I 
did  not  stop  on  the  road.' 

'  Of  that,  sir,  we  take  no  account ;  we  reckon 
first-class — how  much  will  that  be  V 

'  About  £15,'  I  said. 

'  We  say  guineas,  sir,  and  one  guinea  for  each 
night's  rest  on  the  road.  Then  we  cannot 
expect  you  to  go  back  immediately.  Supposing 
we  reckon  six  days,  at  two  guineas  a  day — will 
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that  satisfy  you?'  but  before  I  could  answer, 
he  said,  '  supposing  we  say  thirty  guineas  in  all 
— will  that  satisfy  you  V 

'Certainly,'  I  said,  scarcely  concealing  my 
more  than  satisfaction. 

The  cheque  was  drawn  and  dehvered  to  me, 
and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends,  both,  I 
believe,  inwardly  chuckling  at  the  result  of  the 
transaction — I,  that  I  had  done,  as  I  thought,  a 
grand  stroke  of  business;  and  he,  that  he  had 
caught  a  flat,  who  did  not  know  how  to  make 
his  own  bargain,  for  I  was  told  afterwards  by  a 
professional  friend  that,  in  the  transfer  of  an 
estate  of  such  importance,  for  a  special  journey 
of  fourteen  hundred  miles,  including  sea  voyage, 
and  for  my  testimony  and  signature  to  a  deed 
considered  necessary,  my  fee  for  all  trouble  and 
expenses  ought  to  have  been  at  least  fifty 
guineas. 

No  doubt  I  might  have  felt  this  had  1  been 
sickly  and  so  obliged  to  travel  slowly,  had  I 
been  a  bad  sailor,  or  had  I  been  forced  to  put 
up  for  a  week  in  a  London  hotel  during  the 
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height  of  the  season.  But  as  it  was,  as  I  could 
travel  fast,  as  I  was  a  good  sailor,  and  as  I  put 
up  at  my  aunt's  house  and  had  no  expense  at 
all,  I  was  more  than  satisfied,  1  was  delighted 
with  my  trip  and  my  renumeration,  which, 
seemed  to  me  very  liberal.  I  went  to  the  opera 
and  other  sights,  I  bought  some  things  for  my- 
self, and  a  new  court  dress  for  my  wife,  and  got 
back  to  Hanover  with  a  five-pound  note  in  my 
pocket  in  time  for  my  next  Sunday  duty.  So 
ended  my  (somewhat)  '  strange  eventful  history.* 
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APPENDIX. 

Finding  many  reading  friends  of  this  generation 
very  ill-informed  upon  the  subject  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Hanover,  and  the  succession  of  King 
Ernest  under  the  old  law  of  the  Salic-Franks 
which  excludes  females  from  the  throne,  and 
thinking  many  general  readers,  particularly 
young  ones,  may  be  in  the  same  case,  and  re- 
membering the  great  authority,  which  says, 

'  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,' 

I  venture  to  submit  a  tabulated  form  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  House  of  Guelph ;  and,  hoping 
it  may  be  interesting,  I  have  carried  it  upwards, 
showing  how  the  present  Duke  of  Cumberland — 

t2 
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who  would  now  have  been  King  of  England,  if 
the  Salic  law  had  been  in  operation  in  this 
country — traces  his  ascent  through  the  male 
line  up  to  Henry  the  Lion,  and  how  our  Gracious 
Queen  traces  her  ascent  in  unbroken  course, 
through  many  members  of  the  female  Hne  and 
through  every  dynasty  that  has  reigned  in 
England,  up  to  Egbert,  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

I  think  no  one  can  read  of  the  events  of  the 
great  struggle  prior  to  the  establishment  of  one 
grand  German  empire,  which  we  beheve  to 
have  been  for  the  good  of  the  small  incorporated 
states  and  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
world — no  one,  I  think,  can  read  and  weigh  the 
vast  changes  which  then  took  place  without 
noting  the  fact  of  God  in  history,  without  ad- 
mitting fully  the  truth  of  our  great  poet's 
words — 

'  There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  will.' 

The  existence  of  the  Salic  law  in  Germany,  and 
not  in  England,  alone  permitted  this  to  come  to 
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pass.  Had  the  old  Duke  of  Cumberland  suc- 
ceeded to  both  thrones,  he  never  would  have 
consented  to  the  separation  of  his  minor  king- 
dom from  England,  nor  to  its  degradation  into  a 
mere  vassal  of  Prussia,  nor  can  we  think  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  would  have  dared  to 
attempt  the  great  fact  of  German  unity  under 
his  supremacy,  in  defiance  of  England,  with  its 
enormous  naval  power,  ready  to  act  upon  its 
extensive  Hanoverian  sea-board,  comprising  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  the  import- 
ant harbours  of  Emden  and  Geestemiinde ;  but 
the  Salic  law  had  paved  the  way.  England 
had  been  separated  once  and  for  ever;  and 
whatever  she  might  have  done,  had  she  been 
still  a  German  power,  she  was  glad  to  have 
no  reason  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  the 
son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  whom — however  she 
pitied  in  his  blindness  and  respected  for  his 
personal  character — she  could  not  consider  any- 
thing but  a  German  sovereign,  and  therefore  not 
one  whom  she  was  bound  to  uphold  with  the 
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chance   or  certainty  of  invohang  herself  in  a 
costly  and  bloody  Continental  war. 

The  Salic  law  had  operated  well  for  a  time 
for  Hanover.  It  had  brought  over  an  English 
Prince  with  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  a  year ' 
— good  English  gold — to  circulate  and  promote 
commerce  and  prosperity.  It  had  caused  the 
dull,  stagnant  old  town  to  be  converted  into 
one  of  the  most  stirring  and  flourishing  of  the 
minor  capitals  of  Europe,  but  when  the  time 
came  that  the  reigning  Sovereign  would  not 
act  in  accordance  with  the  increasing  ideas  of 
German  unity,  then  it  seemed  the  Monarch's 
destiny  was  accompHshed,  and  the  obstacle,  as 
it  was  considered,  to  the  great  nation's  aspira- 
tions was  removed — with  a  high  and  heavy 
hand  truly — but  the  Monarch  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge his  own  ruin,  and  brought  the  inevitable 
upon  himself.  The  'tide  in  the  affairs'  of 
Germany  was  at  the  flood ;  the  castle  of  Han- 
overian individuality  was  upon  the  sand,  and 
it  was  swept  away.     With  a  giant's  arms  nearly 
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round  his  neck,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
close  them  to  crush  him,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
Hanoverian  people  yearned  for  unity,  it  seems 
inconceivable  to  anyone,  looking  back  calmly 
upon  accomplished  facts,  that  the  King,  under 
responsible  ministers,  should  not  have  recognised 
the  impossibility  of  resistance. 

However  anyone  may  personally  grieve  for 
the  catastrophe,  I  believe  there  is  not  one,  even 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  their  late  Mon- 
arch himself — except,  perhaps,  the  small  party 
described  by  the  Times  as  '  the  clerico-Guelph 
Germania,  where  sits  enthroned  the  sullen,  ir- 
reconcilable and  obscurantist  spirit  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages ' — who  could  lay  hand  upon  the  heart 
and  deny  that  the  accomplished  fact  of  Ein 
einiges,  einziges  Deutchland  (one  united,  single 
Germany)  has  been,  and  is,  and  is  likely  to 
be — in  the  cause  of  civilization  and  in  the  cause 
of  peace — a  blessing  for  itself  and  for  the  world. 
And  can  we  withhold  our  acknowledgment,  if 
not    quite    in    accordance    with    the    heathen 
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adage,  '  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  demen- 
tat,'  at  least  that  the  hand  of  God  was,  in 
history,  causing,  in  this  change  of  dynasty,  all 
things  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  mankind 
in  general. 

I  remember  the  words  with  which  King 
George  took  leave  of  me  before  his  departure 
on  his  last  visit  to  England  : 

'  Good-bye ;  God  bless  you.  I  have  the 
firmest  trust  in  Divine  providence  that  I  shall 
still  be  brought  back  to  my  faithful  Han- 
overians.' 

Good,  kind,  earnest,  religious,  confiding,  but 
infatuated  man !  How  could  his  advisers,  with 
their  eyes  at  least  open,  plainly  seeing  the  pro- 
gress of  events  and  the  still  impending  storm, 
have  pressed  upon  him  or  encouraged  him  in 
such  notions !  One  could  not  but  shrink  from 
such  delusion.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
world  could  be  more  sad  than  the  conclusion  of 
this  monarch's  reign.  Proudly  firm  and  inde- 
pendent, as  he  conceived,  upon  his  throne  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1866,  the  leader  of  the  small 
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states,  on  that  day  when  the  Austrian  motion 
for  the  decree  of  Federal  execution  against 
Prussia  was  accepted  by  the  Diet,  he  heard  on 
the  fifteenth  the  declaration  of  war  by  Prussia 
against  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  and  Saxony ; 
and  that  very  evening  the  Prussian  army  en- 
tered his  dominions.  On  that  night,  amidst 
great  excitement  and  confusion,  and  in  such 
hurry  that  many  important  articles  of  equip- 
ment— such  as  reserve  ammunition  and  field 
dispensaries — were  forgotten,  the  army,  about 
eighteen  thousand,  moved  out,  chiefly  by  rail- 
way, towards  Gottingeu.  The  next  morning,  the 
sixteenth,  the  king  and  Crow^n  Prince  left  in  hot 
haste  by  one  gate  while  the  first  Prussian  troops, 
having  come  on  by  two  forced  marches,  entered 
a  few  hours  afterwards  by  the  other.  The 
rails  were  torn  up  as  fast  as  the  soldiers  and 
munitions  of  war  could  be  forwarded. 

The  Prussians,  ha^dng  these  to  replace,  could 
not  follow  up  at  the  pace  of  the  retreating 
army,  which  in  consequence  had  a  little  breath- 
ing-time at  Gottingen ;  but  they  were  completely 
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paralysed,  unable  to  move,  and  had  to  be 
freshly  organized  with  utterly  inadequate  re- 
sources ;  in  fact,  their  case  was  hopeless,  and 
it  was  positively  announced  by  telegram  from 
Berlin  on  the  20th :  '  The  Hanoverian  army  is 
completely  surrounded.' 

By  that  20th  the  Prussians  were  in  possession 
of  the  whole  of  HahoA'"er,  from  the  Elbe  up  to 
the  small  circuit  round  Gottingen,  where  the 
Hanoverian  troops  lay.  The  government  of 
the  country  had  been  peaceably  transferred  to 
Prussian  superintendence  without  any  show  of 
opposition  from  the  helpless  population.  On 
that  20th  General  ManteufFel  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, declaring  that,  '  as  all  efforts  to 
settle  the  question  in  dispute  had  failed,  it  was 
impossible,  for  the  security  of  Prussia,  to  allow 
enemies  to  remain  in  rear  of  his  army,  and 
therefore  he  demanded  the  disarmament  of  the 
Hanoverian  troops ;'  and  he  at  once  laid  hold  of 
all  the  provisions  of  weapons  and  ammunition 
in  store,  as  well  as  the  whole  field  equipment 
of  the  army,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty  cannon,. 
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ten  thousand  new  rifled  small  arms,  eight  hun- 
dred waggons,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gun- 
powder. On  this  very  20th  the  king  took  leave 
•of  his  people  by  means  of  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  mournfully  expressed  '  his  hope  soon 
io  return  victorious  at  the  head  of  his  army  to 
the  land  which  he  was  then  temporarily  forced 
to  quit.' 

It  must  have  been  hoping  against  hope,  for 
his  case  was  then  desperate.  On  the  2l8t  he 
•ordered  his  whole  army  to  advance  from  Got- 
tingen  towards  Grotha,  but  they  could  only 
move  very  slowly,  as  their  subsistence  depended 
upon  requisitions. 

In  the  meantime  the  Prussians  were  every- 
where drawing  the  net  closer  and  closer,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  chance  of  cutting  a  way  through 
to  join  their  Bavarian  allies.  After  some  harass- 
ing marching  and  counter-marching  to  evade 
their  enemies,  the  Hanoverian  army  arrived  at 
Langensalza  on  the  24th.  They  were  plainly 
in  such  straits  that  the  Prussian  general  called 
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upon  the  king  to  capitulate.  This  His  Majesty 
rejected,  but  asked  the  Duke  of  Coburg  to 
mediate  between  him  and  Prussia.  In  answer 
to  a  telegram  a  short  armistice  was  agreed 
upon,  and  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  an- 
other day.  An  emissary  came  with  full  powers 
to  treat  with  the  King. 

The  conditions  proposed  were  an  alhance 
with  Prussia  and  the  disbandment  of  the  Hano- 
verian army.  These  terms  the  King  distinctly 
rejected  as  dishonourable,  and  he  drew  his 
troops  more  closely  together,  and  took  up  a 
position  ready  for  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  little  town  of  Langensalza.  On  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  about  nine  o'clock,  the 
Prussians  began  the  attack,  and  after  a  long- 
and  bloody  day — during  which  the  King  could 
not  be  restrained  from  exposing  his  life  to  use- 
less danger,  seeming,  like  the  bhnd  king  of 
Bohemia  of  old,  as  if  wooing  death  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle — his  quick  ears  were  the 
first  to  catch  the  cry  that  the  Prussians  were 
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■drawing  off  at  every  point  in  full  retreat,  and 
that  victory,  thorough  victory,  was  with  his 
gallant  and  noble  soldiers. 

How  they  fought  and  how  they  bled,  and 
how  they  won,  have  been  described  by  an  elo- 
quent writer  in  terms  which  ought  to  be 

*  Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words ' 

in  every  Hanoverian  family. 

'Whoever  is  to  blame  for  the  calamitous 
results  of  its  expiring  campaign,  none  can 
regard  without  a  feeling  of  sympathy'  and 
emotion  the  last  stniggles  of  a  proud  and 
high-minded  soldiery  who  bore  up  ineffectually 
for  days  against  privation,  hardship,  and  su- 
perior numbers ;  who  even  hoped  against  hope  ; 
who  rallied  round  their  king  in  the  hour  of 
his  misfortune,  and  strove  to  cany  him,  by 
the  pressure  of  their  bayonets,  through  the 
clustering  bands  of  hostile  combatants. 

*  Hanoverians  may  well  look  with  a  mournful 
satisfaction  on  Langensalza.  British  soldiers 
may  justly  feel  a  generous  pride    in  the  last 
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campaign  of  an  army  which  mingled  its  blood 
with  that  of  their  ancestors  on  the  battle-fields 
of  Spain  and  Belgium,  and  not  unworthily  rank 
the  name  of  the  battle  which  closes  the  last  page 
of  Hanoverian  history  with  Salamanca,  Talavera, 
Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo.'  * 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  king's  victorious  army 
being  completely  surrounded  by  overwhelming 
forces  of  Prussia,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  King,  Crown  Prince,  and  officers  of  the 
army,  pledged  their  word  not  to  fight  against 
Prussia  during  the  war.  The  officers  retained 
their  arms.  The  men  were  disarmed  and  sent 
home  ;  all  the  war  material  was  given  up.  The 
King  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  allowed  to 
depart  whither  they  pleased,  except  within  the 
boundaries  of  Hanover. 

The  king  set  his  rights  too  high.  '  Aut  Cesar 
aut  Nullus.'  He  would  not  condescend  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  his  royal  compeers  of  Saxony  in 
a  second  place.     The  conqueror  seemed  forced, 

*  Hozier's  '  Seven  Weeks'  War.' 
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to  his  deep  regi'et  I  believe,  to  stand  to  bis 
terms  in  accordance  with  tbe  gi-and  aim  of 
German  unity,  and  tbe  world  knows  tbe  result 
— witbin  a  week  King  George's  rule  was  virtually 
at  an  end ;  witbin  a  montb  tbe  ancient  bouse  of 
Guelpb  was,  by  a  single  stroke  of  tbe  pen, 
blotted  out  from  tbe  roll  of  European  royalty. 

Divine  rigbt,  precedence,  dignity  were  very 
strong  feebngs  in  tbe  beart  of  George  tbe  Fifth, 
and  they  had  been  inherited  and  instilled  from 
bis  childhood,  and  bad  no  doubt  grown  with  his 
gi'owtb.  1  remember  tbe  King's  old  nurse  tell- 
ing me  of  tbe  excitement  of  tbe  very  little  boy 
on  these  points.  She  was  alone  with  him  and 
tbe  Cesarewitch,  who  were  about  tbe  same  age. 
The  two  were  playing  together  at  BerKn,  and 
their  animated  discussion  was  which  of  them 
ought  to  take  precedence.  The  heir  to  tbe 
throne  of  all  the  Russias  said,  carrying  his  nose 
on  high, 

'  Of  course  be  bad  tbe  first  place,  as  bis  family 
was  imperial,  whereas  Prince  George's  was  only 
royal !' 
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'  Pooh,'  said  the  latter,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, '  my  family  was  royal  before  yours  was 
ever  heard  of!' 

This  was  the  language  of  discussion  between 
two — mit  Respect  zu  Sagen — 'royal  imps'  of 
nine  and  ten  years  old.  But  I  really  do  not 
think  anyone  who  has  not  inherited  such  a 
station  and  been  brought  up  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere, has  any  right  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
in  such  a  case.  Others  have  not  an  idea  of  the 
innate  feelings  of  these  high  personages  which 
are  too  often  fostered  in  childhood  and  youth, 
by  those  with  whom,  at  that  time,  they  are  most 
in  company.  The  sacredness  that  is  considered 
to  attach  to  the  persons  of  those  'who  walk  the. 
earth  and  stately  tread,'  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived possible  by  the  vulgar  herd  who  '  lowly 
creep ;'  yet  so  it  is,  and  what  it  is,  and  what  it 
leads  to,  I  can  illustrate  by  a  story  told  me  by 
that  same  old  English  nurse,  of  George  the 
Fifth's  infancy  and  childhood. 

She  was  alone  once  with  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  the  Cesarewitch  and  Prince  George 

VOL.  II.  U 
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of  Cumberland,  then  very  little  children.  The 
Empress  forgot  all  her  stateliness  in  her  imme- 
diate family  circle,  and  romped  with  the  boys  in 
all  the  natural  freedom  of  a  loving  mother.  All 
of  a  sudden  she  uttered  a  cry  and  stood  still, 
with  her  shoulder  shrugged — a  pin  had  run  into 
her  imperial  flesh  in  a  very  tender  part — and 
imperial  bodies  are  not  insensible  to  pain.  Mrs. 
Ford  rushed  forward  to  take  out  the  piu.  The 
JRussian  nurse  of  the  third  class,  who  was 
present,  rushed  forward  and  stopped  her.  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  was  too  sacred  to  be  touched 
by  plebeian  hand,  so  she  called  to  the  page  at 

the  door  to   tell  Herr  Lieutenant  Von off 

aide-de-camp,  in   the   next    room,  to   tell   th^ 

Fraulein  Von off,  maid  of  honour,   in  the 

adjoining  room,  to    tell  Countess  Von  off 

in  her  private  room,  to  come  immediately  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  in  due  time  the  noble  lady  of  rank 
enough  arrived,  and  withdrew  the  pin,  which 
had  broken  the  imperial  skin,  and  caused  so 
much  pain.  I  think  the  'pose'  of  the  whole 
party  during  the  delay  would  have  been  worthy 
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of  the  noted  scene  in  the  *  Critic'  Pride,  it  is 
said,  feels  no  pain,  but  dignity  does.  The  old 
nurse  told  me  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
pain  which  both  pride  and  dignity  in  this  case 
had  to  suffer. 

I  am  afraid  the  same  high  spirit  and  unquali- 
fied determination  has  descended  upon  the  son 
in  regard  to  his  dealings  with  his  present  con- 
queror ;  indeed,  I  have  the  best  authority  for 
saying  this,  for  I  remember  his  royal  mother  told 
me,  the  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
Her  Majesty,  that  she  was  sure  her  son's  ideas 
were  just  the  same  as  his  father's,  and  that  he 
never  would  commit  the  suicide  of  giving  up 
his  rights.  The  victor  might  seize  them,  but  he 
himself  could  not  and  would  not  and  dare  not 
in  his  conscience  yield  hereditary  claims,  and 
thereby  himself  pronounce  a  decree  of  degrada- 
tion upon  his  posterity.  With  all  due  deference 
to  His  Royal  Highness,  we  cannot  but  think  he 
is  mistaken. 

Had  he  been  alone,  he  might  have  despised 
all  idea  of  filthy  lucre,  however  tempting  the 
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bait,  which  was  great,  for  the  Times  recorded 
'the  Prussian  government  had  made  him  the 
offer  of  a  magnificent  income  in  case  he  formally- 
resigned  his  claims ;'  he  might  in  that  case  have 
stood  upon  his  rights,  and  left  the  scandal  of  re- 
fusing them  to  the  great  ruler,  whose  country 
alone  benefits  by  the  appropriation  of  the  royal 
property  in  Hanover ;  but  when  he  has  children 
— and  will  probably  have  children's  children — to 
think  of,  increasing  in  each  generation,  and  with 
no  possibility  of  earning  their  livelihood,  then 
surely  the  case  is  altered,  and  it  seems  his  duty 
to  provide  for  his  own ;  and  surely  there  is  na 
disgrace  in  accepting  the  inevitable. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  his  royal  rela- 
tives have  urged  him  to  this  course,  and  they 
would  not  have  acted  thus  had  there  been  any 
degradation  involved  in  their  advice.  They 
have  wished  him  to  come  in  to  the  terms,  harsh 
though  he  may  think  them,  of  his  conqueror,  to 
accept  the  compensation  offered,  and  then  to 
take  up  his  position  in  England,  where  he  would 
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be  sure  to  be  received  with  the  'same  loyalty, 
respect,  and  devotion  that  is  shown  to  all  our 
royal  family,  including  his  own  sister,  Princess 
Frederica,  who,  since  her  misfortune,  has  been 
glad  to  make  ours  her  adopted  country. 

Nothing,  if  he  looks  to  earthly  honours,  could 
have  been  grander  than  the  position  he  would 
have  taken  up  as  cousin  to  our  Queen,  as  the 
person  who  would  have  been  King  of  England 
had  the  Salic  law  prevailed  here,  as  the  brother- 
in-law  to  the  heir-apparent  of  our  throne,  as 
Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal  and  Peer  of  the  realm, 
taking  part  in  the  legislature  of  that  great 
country  upon  whose  dominions  the  sun  never 
sets,  and  in  whose  destinies,  one  would  have 
thought,  he  would  have  been  proud  to  bear  a 
part.  We  cannot  but  think  the  hand  of  God 
seems  to  beckon  him  here.  Heaven  seems  to 
have  decreed  against  his  father  in  one  particular 
for  the  good  of  one  united  Fatherland,  but 
heaven  seems  to  open  to  him  another  career  in 
another  great  country  to  which  he  is  connected 
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by  bonds  as  ancient,  or  more  ancient,  and  as 
holy  as  those  by  which  he  is  connected  with 
Germany. 

Unfortunately,  though  so  closely  allied,  he 
was  never  brought  up  on  principles  of  at- 
tachment to  Old  England.  He  scarcely  ever 
visited  it,  and  never  was  thrown  in  with  his 
royal  relatives  to  imbibe  their  tastes  and  senti- 
ments. His  father  always  expressed  himself 
thankful  that  he  had  been  brought  up  chiefly  in 
Germany,  as  he  was  to  be  a  German  king,  and 
his  son  no  doubt  inherits  and  appreciates  to  his 
heart's  core  his  father's  sentiments  as  to  his 
Fatherland.  I  remember  the  animation  with 
which  he  declared  this  when  a  very  httle  boy. 
I  was  asked  by  the  Crown  Prince  to  give  the 
child  his  first  English  lessons,  and  in  general  I 
found  him  very  docile  and  obedient.  The 
confiding  little  fellow  used  to  creep  up  on  my 
knee,  and  generally  worked  hard ;  but  one  day, 
when  I  could  not  keep  his  attention  (he  had 
a' party  in  view,  and  was  going  to  take  out 
some  young  friends,  whom  he  called  his  boys,. 
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for  an  excursion),  wlien,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
citement, the  Enghsh  lesson  seemed  long,  and 
he  was  not  doing  his  best,  I  said, 

'  Now,  prince,  attend,  take  pains,  particularly 
with  your  pronunciation  ;  you  know  you  are  an 
Enghsh  prince,  and  ought  to  speak  like  one,  as 
your  father  does,  without  any  German  accent.' 

With  sharpness  and  determination,  he  an- 
swered, 

'  I  am  not  English  prince — I'm  a  Sherman.  I 
vill  not  be  Enghsh  prince.' 

'  Oh !'  I  said,  '  the  time  may  come  Avhen  you 
will  be  very  glad  to  be  an  English  prince.' 

He  repudiated  the  idea — ^fbr  a  little  fellow — 
in  very  strong  language. 

The  time  has  now  come,  in  my  opinion,  when 
my  words  ought  to  have  been  realised ;  and 
when  I  recall  his  last  visit  to  England,  and  his 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  his  reception  by  all 
parties ;  when  he  told  me  himself, 

'  We  are  all  so  deeply  touched  at  the  kindness 
shown  to  us  by  one  and  all,  from  the  beloved 
Queen  downwards  \'  and  he  added,  with  tears 
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in  his  eyes,  '  We  are  fallen,  you  know  we  are 
fallen,  and  we  can  do  nothing  for  those  who 
come  to  us.  It  must  be  genuine  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  our  royal  family  which  makes  them 
show  such  affection  and  sympathy  for  us,  the 
blood  relations,  in  our  misfortune.' 

AVhen  I  heard  with  my  own  ears  those  senti- 
ments of  his  heart  expressed  in  such  feeling 
terms,  I  think  I  have  good  reason  to  say  I 
believe  now  he  would  gladly  throw  in  his  lot 
with  Old  England,  if  only  he  had  the  fortune 
to  keep  up  his  position  ;  but  he  will  not  truckle 
to  his  conqueror,  and  sign  his  own  abdication 
for  money's  sake ;  and  all  must  honour  him. 
As  long  as  Prussia  persists  on  that  condition, 
he  feels  he  must  be  content  to  remain  where  he 
is,  in  the  comparative  obscurity  of  his  little 
Court  at  Gmunden. 

But  surely,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  his 
great  enemy  put  upon  him  such  harsh  terms  ? 
He  was  only  a  boy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
opposition ;  and  now,  having  duly  punished  him 
by  ejection  from  two  thrones,  and  having  ousted 
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him  from  the  sacred  drcle  of  German  sovereigns, 
can  the  imperial  government  be  justified  in  in- 
tensifying the  bitterness  of  the  procedure  by 
insisting  upon  a  condition  which  they  know  he 
considers  inconsistent  with  his  honour  to  ac- 
cept, viz.,  abdication  of  what  he  holds  to  be  his 
divine  rights  before  they  will  compensate  him 
with  a  share  of  his  own  private  personal  pro- 
perty. It  is  only  adding  insult  to  injury ;  and, 
in  fact,  what  can  it  matter  to  a  great  empire 
whether  a  minor  sovereign  of  a  crushed  king- 
dom actually  and  formally  gives  in  or  not  ? 

*  'Tis  done,'  and,  though  so  lately  '  armed 
with  kings  to  strive,'  he  is  now  but  '  an  abject 
thing'  at  the  conqueror's  mercy.  He  is  hurled 
to  the  gi'ound.  Why  make  him  eat  dirt  ?  why 
force  him  to  sign  what  he  considers  his  own 
death-warrant,  before  you  will  pension  him  off 
with  his  own  money  ?  The  true  conqueror  re- 
spects his  noble  adversary,  even  in  his  own 
triumph.  The  mere  robber  will  act  mercilessly 
and  insist  upon  dishonourable  conditions.  We 
,    cannot    but  remember  some  ill-judged  words. 
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addressed  to  '  The  King  of  Prussia '  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  notifying  his  royal  father's 
death,  and  asserting  his  own  rights  ;  but, 
though  this  was  an  offence,  not  to  say  insult, 
we  cannot  believe  the  grand  old  Monarch  felt 
any  resentment  leading  to  harshness.  He  would 
have  had  consideration  for  the  natural  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  under  His  Royal  Highness's  broken 
fortunes  speaking  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart,  and  for  the  *  rash  humour '  of  youth  that 
made  him  '  forgetful !'  We  cannot  then  allow 
that  idea  to  be  put  into  the  scale,  to  warrant 
any  counter-insult.  Far,  far  does  the  emperor's 
character  stand  above  any  thought  of  vindic- 
tiveness. 

To  offended  Germany  must  the  appeal  be 
which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  himself  will  not 
deign  to  make,  but  it  seems  natural  all  friendly 
sovereigns  ought  to  have  made  long  since  in  his 
name.  Let  the  great  united  Fatherland  offer 
-fco  the  helpless,  unfriendly  sovereign,  whom  she 
has  crushed  out  of  her  community,  an  open, 
fair,  ample,  unconditional  compensation,  without 
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insisting  upon  driving  in  the  sting  of  abdication, 
and  the  world  would  rejoice  and  consider  it  an 
act  of  justice.  If  His  Koyal  Highness  refuses 
such  offer,  and,  brooding  over  the  loss  of  his 
two  thrones, 

'  iEstuat  infelix  augusto  limite  mundi,' 

I  am  afraid  he  would  have  the  sympathy  of  few 
with  him.  Many  would  grieve  for  his  downfall, 
but  most,  in  that  case,  would  say,  '  He  is  his 
own  enemy,'  and  would  take  farewell  of  him  in 
the  words : 

'  Atqui  licet  esse  bea^o.' 

We  hope  it  is  not  '  too  late,'  and  that  the  victor 
may  be  found  reasonable,  the  vanquished 
sensible,  and  that  the  conclusion  may  yet  be 
satisfactory. 

THE  END. 
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ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position." — Athenxum. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Morning  Pest. 
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VI.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGHAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  *  Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  In  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christiac 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  ii 
the  life,  wiih  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Momin  ■ 
Pott. 


Vn.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  speeimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written." — Messenger. 


Vin.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  pfctaresqne  book  on  Bome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholia  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  iC-  Papal  domination." 
— Athenseum. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BS"  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLESIAN." 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Cr.aik.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
Bay,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigoroua  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The 
reader,  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy; and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athen/mim. 

" '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  is  a  book  of  a  high  clasa  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned ;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral — most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
▼ery  core." — Morning  Post. 


X.— THE  OLD  COTTRT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

'•A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratiflcation." — Athfnieum. 

"  From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  reading." — Spectator. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
Jnced  bis  reminisceucea  of  Johnson." — fViserver. 
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XI.— MAEGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES," 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found." — Athenaeum. 


XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
lias  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difSculties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book." 
John  Bull. 


XHL— DARIEN;  OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRIN3E. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Orescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Olobe. 

"  Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven." — Illustrated  Newt. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  m-ost  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romanco 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction." — Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  novels." — Observer. 


XVL— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag 
gernted,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  limes. 

"Mis.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-iike,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject  The  wOBk 
is  engaging,  because  real" — Alhenxum. 
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XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
t*lea  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  uo  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  Action.'" — Morning  Post. 


XVin.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OP 
NAVAERE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  hook  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  he  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D' Alb  ret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'  The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"  The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  hook  is  written  is  reflned  and  good." — Atheiueum. 
"  This  is  in  every  sense  a  tiharming  novel" — Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM ;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader'* 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  tme  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bawn." — Ulustrated  Newt. 


XXI.— ADELE. 

BY   JULIA   KxVYANAGH. 

" '  AdSle '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  ia  a  charming  story, 
foil  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  bums  brightly 
to  the  close." — At/ienceum. 

"'Adfele'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
—John  Bull. 

" '  Adfele '  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  is  a  very  clever 
noyeL" — Daily  Ifews. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful" — Morning  Post. 

"These 'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
nook  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— .Saturday  Review. 
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XXni.— GEANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"  We  commend  •  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  noveL    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athen^um. 


XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTOES. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  flreside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
Bon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  tliat  appears  In  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — AHienceum. 


XXV.— NO    CHTJECH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  la  well  worth  the 
•tudy." — Athmceum. 
"  A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power." — Standard. 


XXVI.— MISTEESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive. ' ' — A  thenaeum. 

"  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told." — Standard 

"All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Mrs.  Craik's  charming 
stories." — John  Bull. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  'Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story. 
It  Is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 

"This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches." — Daily  News. 


XXVIII.— LES  MISEEABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S  HISTOEY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  Interest  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  booli,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  witU 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art 
and  so  we  intend  it" — The  Times. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  EEV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  nte)ie 
to  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Atherueum. 

•' '  St  Olave's  *  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded." — Morning  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
'  Traits '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour." — Post. 


XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  liluminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  owa" — Tiines. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  tho  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last" — Athenceum. 

"A  novel  of^nncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLH^HANT. 


"  'Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
a le  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  '  Agnes  '  is 
*.  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Morning  Post. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  effort" — Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  book" — Morning  Post. 

" '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
•kill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
—Daily  News. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  weW— Times. 
"We  recommend  evers'one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dii.oa'8  very  interesting  hoo^"— Saturday  Review. 
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XXXVIIL— EGBERT  FALCONEE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

" '  Bobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimfal  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Atlierueum. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOIVIAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Aiheru^um. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characters  ar« 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.O.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
apurkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 


XLI.— DAVID  ELGINBEOD. 

BY   GEORGE   MAG  DONALD,   LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  higbest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 


XLII.— A  BEAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

•'We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post 

•"A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works." — Daily  Telegraph. 


XLni.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wiilo 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

•'A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist" — Daily  News. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMEEICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read." — Standard. 
"  '  The  Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEIMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
eeries, '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out" — The  Echo. 
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XLVI.— A  EOSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
•"A  Rose  In  June'  is  aa  pretty  as  its  titla    The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
teaching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mr&  Oiiphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.' " — Times. 


XLVII.— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 
"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures.    Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.    It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  )iiai."—ScUurdaj/  Review. 

XLVIII.— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  hut   surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


•         XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MAEIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popnlar  English  liistory  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 


L.— SIE  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D, 

' '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour." — Athenceum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MES.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.'* 

"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— J%fl  nmes. 
"There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenceum. 
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LII.— LOSD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  hlgh-clas» 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it  There  ia  plenty  of 
■variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  book." — Atheiueum. 


.Lin.— IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oiiphant  exceedingly.  It  would  bo 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland." — Times. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  Tery  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet" — T?ie  Times. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTEOR  OF 

'SAI  SLICK,  THE  CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  ill  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  rat£Iing 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.  It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancy." — Athenceum. 

"  Since  Sam's  flrst  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous  as 
this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  bome  way  or  other— instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yams,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going." — Observer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  works  " — Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yams  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
suit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenaeum. 

"  The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
•world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"  By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility."— Sunday  Times. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 

"  "Tankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  i&  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation." — John  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan.  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplifled." — John  Bull. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  'The 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works." — Post. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-booli  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenceum. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
miy  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

" These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  anthor  of  'John  Halifax.'  " — Standard. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit" — Poit. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 


"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say.  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  ita  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  English." — Athenaeum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

" '  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affdctions  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness." — Athenwum. 

"  •  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characters 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  band  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Post. 


STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 


"These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Post. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

(continued.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature — 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keepa  us 
in  suspense  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret. 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault." — The  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Examiner. 

MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive." — Athenceum. 
"This  book  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax.'     The 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent." — Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told.'' — Standard. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life.' — Examiner. 

■'  Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  '  A  Noble  Life '  without  finding  themselves  the 
better." — Spectator. 

"  A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." — Daily  News. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"  A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  story." — Standard. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist" — Daili/  Ifews. 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"  The  author  of  'John  Halifax '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  eoduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work.  Such  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  ol" 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly." — United  Service  Magazine. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

" '  roung  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— TTie  Times. 

"There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.     It  is  pleasant  and  vfholesome."— Athenceum. 

"A  book  that  all  should  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  clear." — Morning  Post. 
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WORKS    BY 

MRS.  OLIPHA.lSrT. 

Each  ill  One  Volume,  Frontisjoiece,  and  Uniformly  Bounds  Price  5s. 


ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

" '  Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  deliglit  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
Buges,  as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Mailaud'  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly' womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  In 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  sorpassed." — Morning 
Pott. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  anthor's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
«xqaiaite  of  modem  novelB."— Oi>s«rti«r. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
s  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mra  Mar- 
garet Maitland." — Time*. 


AGNES. 

"  'Agnes'  is  a  novel  snperior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— 4<Aen<B«m 
"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.    In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  reflnement    '  Agnes '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  wUl  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Morning  Pott. 


A  ROSE  m  JUNE. 


" '  A  Hose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  titla  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.' " — Time*. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 


"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
•which  introduced  ns  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phcebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  &Ta.fia."— Academy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  onght  to  have  a  niche 
In  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
fctruciion,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Retieve. 
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ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  acoonnt  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last" — AthenmurTi. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty." — Daily  News. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  poet"— Examiner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 


"' Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of.  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — At/ienceum. 

"  This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mao 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour." — Saturday 
Remew. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mao  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  New%. 

"•Robert  Falconer '  is  the  noblest  work  of  fiction  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  dialogues  in  '  Robert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themjelyes  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again." — Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 


"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  geniua  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 

"There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenaeum. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting,  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald." — Morning  Post. 

"  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating." — Globe. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

" '  Sir  Qibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Qatette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenceum. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Graphic. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro- 
duced " — Scotsman. 

" '  Sir  Qibbie '  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  Is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over." — Morning  Post. 
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LIST   OF  NEW   WORKS. 


KEMINISCENOES    OF    THE    COURT    AND 

TIMES  OF  KING  ERNEST  OP  HANOVER.  By  the  Rev,  C. 
A.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  His  Majesty's  Resident  Domestic  Chaplain. 
2  vols.     With  portrait  of  the  King.     21s. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGNS,  1882  to  1885 

AND  THE  Events  which  led  to  them.     By   Charles    Rotle, 
Barrister- at-Law.         2  vols,  demy  8vo.    Illustrated  by  Maps  and 
Plans.     30s. 
"The  Egyptian  fiasco  has  found  in  Mr.  Eoyle  a  most  painstaking,  accurate,  and 
judicious  historian.    From  a  literary  point  of  view  his  volumes  may  be  thought  to 
contain  too  many  unimportant  incidents,  yet  their  presence  was  necessary  per- 
haps, in  a  complete  record,  and  the  most  fastidious  reader  will  unhesitatingly  ac- 
quit Mr.  Royle  of  filling  his  pages  with  anything  that  can  be  called  padding." — St. 
James's  Gazette. 

"This  is  a  thoroughly  interesting  work,  and  one  which  we  can  confidently  re- 
commend to  our  readers ;  for,  whatever  their  tastes  may  be,  they  are  sure  to  be 
interested  in  one  or  another  portion  of  it." — County  Gentleman. 

THE    PALACE    AND    THE    HOSPITAL;     or, 

Chronicles  of   Greenwich.    By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange, 

Author  of  '  The  Village  of  Palaces,'  '  The  Friendships  of  Mary 
Russell  Mitford,'  &c.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    With  Illustrations.    21s. 

"  Under  the  title  of  '  The  Palace  and  the  Hospital,'  Mr.  L'Estrange  has  provided 
for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  topography,  or  rather  for  the  historical  and  bio- 
graphical annals  of  a  locality  famous  in  history,  two  volumes  which  are  rich  in 
romantic  interest,  and  his  pages  abound  in  curious  and  interesting  glimpses  of 
old  manners.'' — Daily  News. 

"Mr.  L'Estrange's  volumes  will  well  repay  perusal,  and  readers  who  may  not 
be  well  versed  in  English  history  will  gather  from  them  information,  agreeably 
told,  as  to  many  matters  besides  Greenwich  Palace  Hospital." — Queen. 

FOOTSTEPS  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC.    A  Pilgrim- 

age.      By  ^Irs.   Florence   Caddy.     1    vol.    demy    8vo.     With 
Map  of  Route.     15s. 
"This  is  a  conscientious  work,  involving  much  travel  and  research,  and  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  many  obscure  parts  of  the  heroine's  career,  and  will  long  be  a 
standard  work  on  the  Maid  of  Orleans." — Graphic. 

"  The  reader,  whatever  his  preconceived  notions  of  the  maid  may  have  been, 
will  soon  find  himself  in  sympathy  with  a  writer  who,  by  the  charm  of  her  de- 
scriptive style,  at  once  arrests  his  attention  and  sustains  the  interest  of  her 
subject." — Morning  Post. 

THE  BRONTE  FAMILY,  With  Special  Reference 
to  Patrick  Branwell  Bronte.    By  Francis  A.  Leiland.    2 

vols.     21s. 

"  This  book  is  so  full  of  interesting  information  that  as  a  contribution  to  liter- 
ary biography  it  may  be  considered  a  real  success." — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Leyland's  book  is  earnest  and  accurate,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  to 
master  his  subject  and  present  it  with  clearness;  the  book  is  valuable,  and  should 
be  read  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  previous  works  on  the  family.'' — Graphic 
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THE  REAL  SHELLEY:  New  Views  of  the  Poet's 

Life.    By  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  The  Real  Lord 

Byron,"  "  A  Book  about  Doctors,"  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  &c. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.     30s. 

"Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Jeaffreson 's  account  of  Byron  will  be  prepared  to 

find  that  impartiality  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  endeavour  to  clear  away 

the  fancies  and  misconceptions  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  some  of 

the  biographies  of  Shelley,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.    The  author  has 

striven  to  ascertain,  fairly  and  fully,  the  truth  concerning  a  poet  whose  influence, 

while  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  is  still  a 

living  factor  in  the  life  of  many." — Morning  Post. 

'•  Mr.  Jeaffrepon's  book  has  corrected  in  not  a  few  cases  errors  committed  by 
previous  biographers  of  Shelley,  and  he  has  produced  fresh  and  interesting  docu- 
mentary evidence  bearing  upon  the  poet's  career."— Grapliie. 

WITHOUT  GOD:  Negative  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics.    By  Percy  Greg,  Author  of   "The  Devil's  Advocate," 

"Across  the  Zodiac,"  &c.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 

"  Mr.  Greg  has  condensed  much  profound  thought  into  his  book,  and  has  fully 

succeeded  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  discussion  throughout." — Morning  Pott. 

"  This  work  is  aby  written ;  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  no  ordinary  power 

and  brilliancy.     It  is  eminently  suggestive  ind  stimulating." — Scotsman. 

'•  This  is  the  work  of  a  man  full  of  thought  upon  a  number  of  highly  important 
subjects,  and  of  strong  convictions  strongly  enunciated,  which  no  one  can  read 
without  benefit" — Morning  Advertistr. 

SIBERIAN  PICTURES.   By  Ludwik  Niemojowski. 

Edited,  from  the  Polish,  by  Major  Szolczewski.  2  vols  21s. 
"  This  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter.  M.  Niemojowski's  de- 
scription of  Siberian  game  and  the  hunting  of  it  is  clearly  valuable,  and  shows 
that  he  really  has  lived  among  the  people.  His  work  is  not  without  interest  to 
ethnographers,  for  it  deals  with  almost  every  race  that  inhabits  Siberia — Tun- 
gnzcs  and  Tartars,  Samoyedes  and  Ostiaks,  the  Buriats  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  the 
Gllliacks  of  the  Pacific  coasts." — Saturdaii  Review. 

REMINISCENCES    OF   MILITARY    SERVICE 

WITH    THE    93rd     SUTHERLAND     HIGHLANDERS.      By 

Surgeon-General  Musro,  JI.D.,  C.B.,  Formerly  Surgeon  of  th& 

Regiment.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"This  book  is  not  only  bright  and  lively,  but  thoroughly  good-natured.    What 

makes  ihese  reminiscences  exceptionally  readable  is  the  amount  of  illnstriitive 

anecdote  with  which  they  are  interspersed.    The  author  has  a  keen  appreciation 

of  humour,  with  the  knack  of  recalling  appropriate  stories." — Saturday  Bevieuj. 

THE    FRIENDSHIPS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD:    As   Recorded   in  Letters   from  her   Literary 
Correspondents.      Edited    by   the    Rev.    A.    G.    L'Estrange, 
Editor  of  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 
"  These  letters  are  all  written  as  to  one  whom  the  writers  love  and  revere.  Miss 
Barrett  is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondents,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  excellence  in  the  mind  they  are  invoking.    Their  letters  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  they  strike  out  recollections,  opinions,  criticisms,  which 
will  hold  the  readers  delighted  and  serious  attention." — Dailj/  Tthgraplt. 

WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

AND   SIXTEENTH   CENTURIES.    By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins. 

Vols.  1  and  2  demy  Svo.     30s. 
"  These  volumes  contain  biographies  of  women  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  the  history   of  Scandinavia,  Germany,   Hungary,   Knssia,   Lithuania,   aod 
Poland,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.    The  work  is  likely  to  be  of 
permanent  value  to  the  students  of  history." — Morning  Post. 


MESSRS.    HUEST   AND    BLACKETT'S 
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THE  PICTORIAL  PRESS  :  Its  Origin  and  Pro- 

GRESS.    By    Mason    Jackson.      1    vol.    demy   8yo.     "With    150 

Illustrations.  16s. 
" Mr.  Mason  Jackson's  learned  and  exhaustive  work  on  the  'Pictorial  Press,' 
with  its  rare  and  curious  illustrations,  should  be  acquired  and  appreciatively  con- 
sulted, not  only  by  those  amateurs  of  the  art,  in  the  exercise,  criticism,  and  bibli- 
ography of  which  Mr.  Jackson  is  so  skilled  a  proficient,  but  by  students  of  the 
history  of  journalism." — G.  A.  S.  in  Illustrated  London  JVews. 

THE    LIFE    AND    ADVENTURES    OF    PEG 

WOFFINGTON :  With  Pictures  of  the  Period  in  vfhich  She 

Lived.    By  J.   Fitzgerald    Mollot,   Author  of    "  Court    Life 

Below   Stairs,"  &c.     Second  Edition.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.     With 

Portrait.     21s. 

"Peg  Woffington  makes  a  most  interesting  central  figure,  round  which  Mr. 

Molloy  has  made  to  revolve  a  varied  and  picturesque  panorama  of  London  life  in 

the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.   He  sees  things  in  the  past  so  clearly,  grasps 

them  so  tenaciously,  and  reproduces  them  so  vividly,  that  they  come  to  us  without 

any  of  the  dust  and  rust  of  time." — G.  A.  S.  in  Illustrated  London  News. 

"As  a  story  this  life  of  Peg  WoiHngton  is  excellent  reading.  The  character  of 
the  lively  actress  is  fairly  illustrated  in  those  scenes  in  which  she  bears  a  part, 
whether  humorous,  sentimental,  pathetic,  or  tragic.  Mr.  Molloy  has  filled  up  the 
pages  intervening  between  his  sketches  with  anecdotes,  and  lyfe  succeeded  in 
presenting  a  picture  of  the  stage  world  in  the  days  of  the  second  George  which 
could  not  easily  be  surpassed.  Of  Kitty  Clive,  of  Garrick,  of  Macklin,  of  Foote  the 
witty,  and  of  Johnson  the  ponderous,  many  lively  stories  are  told." — Post. 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  CRESCENT:  Erratic 

Notes  from  the  Pir^:us  to  Pesth.    By  Major  E.  C.  Johnson, 
M.A.I.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  etc.    With  Map  and  Upwards  of  50  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"The  author  of  this  bright,  pleasant  volume  possesses  keen  power  of  observa- 
tion and  vivid  appreciation  of  animate  and  inanimate  beauty.    It  will  brighten 
hours  for  many  readers  who  will  only  follow  the  track  of  the  Crescent  through  its 
pages  and  its  numerous  Illustrations." — Morning  Post. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  CAMBRIDGE  CHORISTER. 

By  William  Glover.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"In  these  amusing  volumes  Mr.  Glover  provides  us  with  the  means  of  spending 
a  pleasant  hour  or  two  in  his  company." — Times. 

"  These  volumes  contain  a  miscellaneous  set  of  reminiscences,  comments,  and 
anecdotes,  written  in  a  light  and  jocular  style.  Mr.  Glover  is  always  cheerful 
and  never  didactic." — Atheneeum. 

MEMOIRS   OF  MARSHAL   BUGEAUD,   From 

His  Private  Correspondence  and  Original  Documents,  1784 — 
1849.     By  the  Count  H.  d'Ideville.     Edited,  from  the  French, 
by  Charlotte  M.  Yongb.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.     80s. 
"  This  is  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  French  history.    A  perusal  of 
the  book  will  convince  any  reader  of  Bugeand's  energy,  his  patriotism,  his  un- 
selfishness, and  his  philanthropy  and  humanity     He  was,  indeed,  a  general  who 
may  serve  as  a  pattern  to  all  countries,  and  his  name  deserves  to  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  his  countrymen.    His  sagacious,  far-seeing  opinions  on  military  as 
well  as  civil  matters  they  will  do  well  to  ponder  and  take  to  heart." — Athenaeum. 

WITH  THE  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS  in  Quar- 

TERS,  Camp,  and  on  Leave.     By  General  E.  H.  Maxwell,  C.B., 

Author  of  "  Griffin,  Ahoy  !"     1  vol.  8vo.    With  Illustrations.     15s. 

"When  General  Maxwell  made  his  dehut  in  that  capital  book,  'Griffin,  Ahoy!' 

we  expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  soon  meet  him  again.    This  expectation  is 

now  fulfilled,  and  again  we  have  to  congratulate  the  author  on  a  distinct  success. 

Scarcely  a  page  in  his  volume  but  has  its  little  anecdote  and  these  stories  have  a 

real  touch  of  humour  in  them." — Globe. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  GREEK  LIFE  AND  SCENERY. 

By  Agnes  Smith,  Author  of  "  Eastern  Pilgrims,"  &c.     Demy  8vo. 
With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  the  Author's  Route.     15s. 

"  A  truthful  picture  of  the  countrj-  through  which  the  author  travelled.  It  is 
naturally  and  simply  told,  in  an  agreeable  and  animated  style.  Miss  Smith  dis- 
plays an  ample  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  all  the  scenes  of  historic  interest, 
and  is  able  to  tell  her  readers  a  good  deal  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  country." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  Every  lover  of  Greece  must  hail  with  pleasure  each  new  book  of  travels  in 
that  country  which  tends  to  increase  the  interest  of  English  people  in  Greece,  and 
spreads  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  only  delightful,  but  quite  safe,  to  travel  there. 
Miss  Smith's  'Glimpses '  are  lively  and  pleasant" — Academy. 

"These  'Glimpses  '  are  presented  to  us  in  a  very  bright  and  sensible  fashion 
It  is  a  very  agreeable  and  instructive  book.  The  chapter  on  the  language  and 
character  of  the  modem  Greeks  is  well  woith  reading  for  the  sound  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it  displays."— /"aH  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  MOSOHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wife. 
2  vols,  large  post  8vo.    With  Portrait.    24s. 

"This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  tho  '  Music  of  the 
Future,'  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Eubenstein,  Dr.  von  Blilow, 
Litolff,  &C.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a  liberal  spirit  He  re- 
cognizes cheerfully  the  talents  of  onr  native  artists:  Sir  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mac- 
farren,  Madame  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Bamett,  Mr.  Hullah,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The 
volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Atfienxum. 

MONSIEUR  GUIZOT  in  Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Wirr.    Translated  by  Mrs. 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     158. 
"  Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  subject" — Saturday  Review. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND    COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  Thb  Quekn. 
Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to.    5s. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.   By  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
"We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.    The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance." — St.  Jameis  Gazette. 
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Published  annually,  in   One  Vol.,  royal  8ro,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6c?. 

LODGE'S    PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

COREECTED    BY   THE   NOBILITY. 


FIFTY-FIFTH    EDITION    FOR   1886. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Bakonetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its 'class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


HlBtorical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  KoU  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

.•Vlphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

h  Iphabetioal  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Koyal  FamUy.       s 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  subject" — Spectatofz 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— PosJ. 
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DONOVAN: 
A    MODERN    ENGLISHMAN. 
By  Edna  Lyall, 

Author  of  "  We  Two,"  &c. 

"  'Donovan'  is  a  good  story  of  its  kind  Donovan's  character  is  developed 
with  patience,  and  the  reader  will  find  in  him  a  good  deal  to  like." — Athenceum. 

"  'Donovan'  is  distinctly  a  novel  with  a  high  aim,  successfully  attained.  The 
character-drawing  is  vigorous  and  truthful." — Pall  Malt  Qazette. 

WE    TWO. 
By  Edna  Lyatx, 

Author  of  "  Donovan,"  &c. 

"  This  hook  is  well- written  and  full  ef  interest.  The  story  abounds  with  a  good 
many  light  touches,  and  is  certainly  far  from  lacking  in  interest." — Times. 

"  '  We  Two '  contains  many  very  exciting  passages  and  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation.   Miss  Lyall  is  a  capable  writer  and  a  clear-headed  thinker." — AthencEian, 

IN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS. 

By  Edna  Lyall, 
Author  of  "  Donovan,"  &c. 
"A  clever  and  interesting  story,  which  will  be  read  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  by  those  who  enjoy  a  good,  stirring,  highly  coloured   romance." — St. 
James's  Gazette. 

"  ■  In  the  Golden  Days '  is  a  clever  book.  The  author  has  acquitted  herself  well 
of  her  task." — Morning  Post. 

THE    BKANDEETHS. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P,, 
Author  of  "  Strictly  Tied  Up." 

"Mr.  Hope  writes  of  political  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  parties  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a  veteran  poUtician.  The  novel  is  one  which  will 
repay  careful  reading." — Times. 

HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

"  This  is  an  interesting  book,  written  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  full  of  shrewd 
observation  and  kindly  feeling." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

SOPHY: 

OR,   THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SAVAGE. 

By  Violet  Fane, 

Author  of  "Thro'  Love  and  War,"  &c, 

•' '  Sophy '  is  the  clever  and  original  work  of  a  clever  woman.  Its  merits  are  ot 
a.  strikingly  unusual  kind.  It  is  charged  throughout  with  the  strongest  human 
linterest.    It  is,  in  a  word,  a  novel  that  will  make  its  mark." — World. 

MY    LORD    AND    MY    LADY. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester, 
Author  of  "Viva,"  "Mignon,"  &c. 
"This  novel  is  as  fresh  as  it  is  interesting,  as  attractive  as  it  is  realistically 
(true." — World. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Story  op 

THIS  Gkneration.     By   A.   J.   Duffield,   Author  of    "  Needless 

Misery,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  original  and  powerful  novel  will  be  found  greatly  interesting." — Academy. 
"  '  The  Beauty  of  the  World '  is  both  interesting  and  stimulating." — Saturday 
Review. 

A  FAIRE  DAMZELL.    By  Esme  Stuart.    3  vols. 

"  For  she  was  faire,  as  faire  mote  ever  bee." — Spenser's  Fairie  Queene. 
"  In  '  A  Faire  Damzell,'  the  interest  is  steadily  maintained,  and  the  progress  of 
the  plot  gives  rise  to  some  strong  situations  in  the  third  volume." — Athenceuin. 

THE    VERGE  'OF    NIGHT.     By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  "Ivy:  Cousin  and  Bride,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  novel,  which  abounds  in  incidents  more  or  less  startling,  is  one  of  re- 
markable power,  pathos,  and  well-managed  passion." — Figaro. 

"  Mr.  Percy  Greg  has  so  intermingled  the  political  and  the  domestic  action  in 
his  clever  novel  that  they  make  a  unity  which  enables  the  reader  to  follow  the 
development  of  character  and  events  with  untiring  interest" — Scotsman. 

MADAME     DE    PRESNEL!      By    E.    Frances 

POTNTER,  Author  of  "  My  Little  Lady,"  &c.   Second  Edition.   2  vols. 

"A  charming  story,  full  of  originality.  The  dialogue  is  full  of  life,  and  the 
characters  are  strongly  and  concisely  drawn." — Saturday  Review. 

"A  novel  of  considerable  quiet  charm,  containing  much  natural  dialogue. 
There  is  refined  portraiture  and  graceful  description  in  the  book." — Athenxum. 

ENTANGLED.    By  Miss  Fairfax  Byrrne,  Author 

of  "  A  Fair  Country  Maid."     3  vols. 
"  '  Entangled '  is  a  story  of  real  genius.    Miss  Byrrne  shows  her  full  powers  in 
her  marvellously  vivid  and  impressive  treatment  of  strong  or  delicate  situations. 
The  writer  holds  us  as  the  ancient  mariner  held  his  listener,  and  for  the  time  we 
live  only  in  the  lives  which  are  acting  or  agonising  before  us." — Academy. 

THE    LAW  FORBIDS.     By    Katharine    King, 

Author  of  "  Tho  Queen  of  the  Regiment,"  "Off  the  Roll,"  &c.  3  vols. 

"  There  are  several  effective  incidents,  and  there  is  much  admirable  character- 
sketching  in  'The  Law  Forbids.'" — Academy. 

"  We  find  in  '  The  Law  Forbids '  that  wholesome,  breezy  freshness  which 
forms  the  atmosphere  of  Miss  King's  preceding  stories.  There  are  some  excellent 
sketches  of  life  and  character." — Spectator. 

WHAT'S   HIS   OFFENCE?     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Two  Miss  Flemings,"  "  Flower  o'  the  Broom,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  A  good  story.    It  has  an  interesting  plot,  and  is  by  no  means  deflcient  in  such 
vital  respects  as  impulse  and  sympathy.    The  excitement  never  flags  from  begin- 
ning to  end. — Daily  Telegraph. 

LOVE  AND  MIRAGE.     By  M.  Betham-Ed wards. 

Author  of  "  Kitty,"  "  Bridget,"  &c.     2  vols, 
"  A  singularly  refined  and  beautiful  story,  in  which  we  know  not  whether  to 
admire  most  the  fair  landscape,  rich  in  ideal  and  real  loveliness,  or  the  simple 
Ugures  moving  before  it." — Spectator. 

SNOW  IN  HARVEST.    By  Ida  Ashworth  Taylor, 

Author  of  "  Venus'  Doves,"  &c'.     3  vols. 

"A  clever  and  amusing  story." — Athenceum. 

"A  graceful  and  well- written  story.  It  is  a  distinct  improvement  upon  '  Venus' 
Doves.'  There  is  more  variety  of  character,  and  Miss  Taylor's  grasp  of  it  is- 
firmer,  while  her  analysis  of  moods  is  closer  and  better  sustained." — Academy. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


VENGEANCE  IS  MINE.     By  Eliza  Pollard, 

Author  of  "  Hope  Deferred,"  "  Lady  Superior,"  &c.     3  vols. 

UNTIL  THE  DAY  BREAKS.    By  Emily  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Restored,"  "  Son  and  Heir,"  &c.   3  vols. 

A  FAIR  MAID.    By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of 

"  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Mr.  Bobinson  has  devoted  much  of  his  remarkable  powers  of  description  to 
the  tasic  of  bringing  before  the  readers  of  English  Action  the  sorrows  of  England's 
homeless  waif.  Not  that  '  A  Fair  Maid '  is  so  powerful  as  '  No  Church,'  or  so 
humorous  as  'Grandmother's  Money;'  but  it  is  sweeter  in  temper,  more  idyllic 
in  suggestion,  and  written  in  much  purer  style." — Athmwum. 

'"A  Fair  Maid'  will  be  found  decidedly  enjoyable.  It  is  a  good  and  well  told 
story." — Academy. 

MARION'S  MARRIED  LIFE.     By  the  Author  of 

"Anne  Dysart,"  "  Sir  John,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"This  story  is  interesting,  and  told  in  an  unaffected  manner.  It  shows  know- 
ledge of  character,  considerable  descriptive  power,  and  testifles  to  sound,  whole- 
some views  of  life." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"The  story  is  of  great  interest." — Scotsman. 

THE  KING  CAN  DO  NO  WRONG.    By  Pamela 

Snbyd,  Author  of  "  Jack  Urquhart's  Daughter."     2  vols. 

"  This  novel  gives  evidence  of  imagination,  insight  into  character,  and  power  of 
delineation." — Athenceum. 

"  Shows  command  of  exceptional  narrative  and  descriptive  power — the  story  is 
told  with  cleverness  and  force." — Scotsman. 

THRO'  LOVE   AND   WAR.     By  Violet  Fane, 

Author  of  "  Sophy  :  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Savage,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"'Thro'  Love  and  War'  has  a  succinct  and  intelligible  plot,  and  is  written 
with  a  quaint  combination  of  acute  perception,  veiled  sarcasm,  and  broad  fun, 
which  is  certain  to  ensure  for  it  a  wide  popularity." — Tlie  W(yrld. 

"  We  find,  as  we  might  expect  from  Miss  Fane's  past  work,  these  three  volumes 
brimful  of  cynical  and  racy  humour,  yet  not  lacking  in  serious  foundation." — Times. 

SIR  ROBERT  SHIRLEY,  BART.    By  John  Ber- 
wick Harwood,  Author  of  "  Lady  Flavia,"  "  The  Tenth  Earl," 
&c.     3  vols. 
"  '  Sir  Kobert  Shirley,  Bart.,'  is  a  thoroughly  good  story.    The  book  is  whole- 
some in  tone,  and  will  please  all  those  whosa  taste  is  not  perverted  by  a  too 
highly-spiced  style  of  fiction.' — Morning  Post. 

•'  There  is  refreshment  to  be  felt  in  the  pages  of  '  Sir  Kobert  Shirley,'  and  it  is 
writteu  as  only  the  author  of  'Lady  Flavia  '  can  write." — Daily  News. 

FAIR  KATHERINE.    %  Darley  Dale.    3  vols. 

"  '  Fair  Katherine '  is  a  very  clever  novel  indeed  ;  all  the  leading  characters  are 
clearly  drawn  and  individualized,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural  and  suitable." — 
Academy. 
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